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DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT OF STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION AT HARRISBURG. 


Noa Department of School Directors of 
the State Educational Association 
held its twenty-fourth annual convention 
in audience room of the Penn-Harris Hotel 
in, Harrisburg, on Thursday and Friday, 
February 6th and 7th, 1919. The session 
on Thursday evening was held in the au- 
ditorium of the Technical High School, the 
lecture of Dr. Judd being preceded by a 
half-hour’s concert by the fine orchestra 
and band of the high school. 

The officers were: President, W. G. 
Davis, McKeesport; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
E. S. H. Me auley, Beaver; Oliver A. 
Iobst, Allentown, and Harry P. Keyte, 
Montoursville; Secretary, D. D. Hammel- 
baugh, Harrisburg. Executive Committee: 
Dr. R. J. Yost, South Bethlehem, Wm. C. 
Hosler, Benton, Frank Barnhart, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, C. Howard McCarter, Narberth, and 
Rev. E. S. Brownmiller, Reading. Legis- 
lative Committee: Dr. J. D. Orr, Leech- 
burg, A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre, Am- 
brose Langan, Pittston, R. Clifford Chey- 
ney, Thornton, Ralph E. Dieffenderfer, 
— and John Butterworth, Chester 

ity. 

The meeting was called to order at 9.30 
o’clock by the President, Mr. W. G. Davis, 
of McKeesport, who said, “We want to 
make this one of the most pleasant and 
profitable meetings we have ever had. I 
am pleased to see the goodly number who 
are present thus early in the day. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee has prepared what they 
consider a very interesting program, and 
I want to ask that speakers during the dis- 
cussions will try to remember that we wish 
to close promptly on the time set in the 
program. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by 





Rev. J. Bradley Markward, Pastor Beth- 
lehem Lutheran Church, after which Mr. 
Robert A. Enders, President of the Harris- 
burg School Board, gave hearty welcome 
to the Directors assembled. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It is a pleasure to greet and welcome so 
fine and distinguished a body of men, com- 
prising the Directors’ Department of the 
State Educational Association. There has 
never been a time, gentlemen, when oppor- 
tunity was greater and when the need was 
more apparent for a forward movement 
along educational lines, consequently there- 
fore a larger responsibility is vested in the 
Directorate in the supplying of the things 
required to make this forward movement a 
splendid reality. 

Now after the awful and horrible world 
war, which brought its dreadful carnage, 
which devastated not only the physical but 
had its dire effect also upon the human 
mind and soul, it appears to me that the 
world is looking to us to rehabilitate, to re- 
construct the ideal of social well-being, and 
this devolves upon us a new and greater 
responsibility in furnishing the required 
facilities for the promotion of the higher 
and better things through which we expect 
to achieve a lasting peace. Therefore, in 
so far as the taxables will permit us, it be- 
comes our duty to build, supply, employ 
and co-operate with the pedagogical agen- 
cies of our public school system that which 
will best help to achieve the goal and 
through which we hope to get not only a 
lasting peace, but eventually a world-wide 
democracy. 

The little red school served its purpose 
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well, but now it is antiquated, and is fast 
superseded, even in rural communities, by 
the up-to-date modern well-ventilated san- 
itary structures. We all recognize, I am 
sure, modern well-ventilated and sanitary 
construction with necessary equipment, in 
harmony with present-day methods, a re- 
quisite. We have learned to take cog- 
nizance of the physical side of the pupil, in 
that we not only train the mind, but also 
care for the child’s physical well-being. 
We not only provide sanitary buildings, but 
we have medical inspection, nurses, den- 
tists and open-air schools, where we train 
the mind and at the same time rebuild the 
pupil physically. 

Then too we have lately learned the ad- 
vantage of vocational training in educa- 
tion. Training the child to correlate the 
mind and hands is quite an advanced step. 
It better fits the boy in the practical side 
of life, and is very beneficial to the girl, as 
scientific domesticity qualifies her to become 
the queen of an established well-ordered 
home. 

The war has brought school gardening 
into a larger place, and I hope it may con- 
tinue to grow in favor; it is helpful to the 
city pupil and has the probability of devel- 
oping a taste for agricultural pursuits. 
Military training in our Senior High School 
is worthy of careful consideration. It de- 
velops good physical carriage and has a 
tendency to establish mental poise. It 
would also give to the government a trained 
manhood, ready to strike the foe who might 
wish to subjugate, disorganize or deal un- 
fairly with us. Americanization, the social- 
izing of the alien, the latest but to my mind 
the very best agency in the upbuilding of 
this cosmopolitan nation into a united 
Americanized people—I predict that great 
and lasting good will be accomplished 
through this branch of school activity. 

I am proud, Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen, that I am a factor, though small 
indeed, in the great public school system 
which at this time has such manifold op- 
portunities and that I am an associate with 
you in this convention. It is a very great 
pleasure and an honor to our city to have 
you meet here, and I bid you thrice welcome. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


The response to the address of welcome 
was made by C. Howard McCarter, of Nar- 
berth, who spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It is an unexpected honor which comes to 
me this morning. You will see by the pro- 
gram that Dr. Yost is down for the re- 
sponse to the address of welcome. He has 
been called into another State and is not 
now a member of this body. So it falls to 
me to respond to this address, and in a very 
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few words I can simply say that we are all 
proud to be again at Harrisburg, and that 
we are all grateful for these words of wel- 
come which we know are sincere. In years 
gone by we have tested the welcome and the 
courtesy of the Harrisburg school officials, 
and we know that this year they would 
have done for us as they have done other 
years if their facilities had permitted. We 
have come here on a grave matter, a serious 
matter. We are going to take up problems 
that affect the youth of this State. We 
are going to try to solve these problems 
for the best interests of the youth we rep- 
resent, and I feel quite sure that, as Presi- 
dent Enders has stated, this year is prob- 
ably a more important one for the Directors 
than any that has preceded it. Conditions 
have changed and we must meet these new 
conditions that are before us. As I look 
over this body of men I feel sure they are 
going to enter vigorously into this work. 
They have come here for real business, 
and, being a business man myself, I am not 
going to take up their time. I want again 
to thank the people of Harrisburg through 
their representative for all their kindness. 
During the next two days we hope to do 
something for the honor of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and for our young people. 

The following committees were then 
named: 

Resolutions—S. C. Schmucker, West 
Chester, Chairman, J. G. Brown, Blooms- 
burg, Dr. Francis Schill, Jr., Johnstown, J. 
M. Schram, Ridgway, and C. R. Speér, Al- 
legheny. ; 

Nominations—J. Newton Rhoads, Read- 
ing, Chairman, R. A. Zentmyer, Tyrone, J. 
G. Pierson, Laceyville, Dr. J. H. Ringer, 
and H. M. Lessig, Pottstown. 

Necrology—Elmer E. Melick, Media, 
Chairman, Curtis Harding, Canton, R. H. 
Stark, Tarentum, and J. Harry Carey, 
Pottstown. 

Reception to Governor—Harry A. Boyer, 
Harrisburg, Chairman, J. D. Evans, Mc- 
Keesport, C. M. Magee, Easton, J. H. Bitz, 
Westmoreland, J. Milton Lutz, Llanerch, 
and Jno. Butterworth, Chester. 


REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


It was moved that a committee of five be 
named by the Chair to retain the best from 
the old Constitution, add such features as 
seem desirable, and report at the next meet- 
ing. The motion was approved. 

Mr. S. R. McClure, of Braddock: I think 
objections should be put into writing and 
left with the Secretary. All suggestions 
should also be reduced to writing and left 
with him. The new committee will then 
have everything for proper consideration 
in their work. 

This committee was appointed later as 
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follows: Messrs. J. R. Silvis, Westmore- 
land county; J. Harry Carey, Pottstown; 
S. R. McClure, North Braddock; Harry A. 
Boyer, Harrisburg, and O. D. Ayers, North- 
ampton county. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 


A Director: The School System of Penn- 
sylvania should be big enough to dictate 
what we should do, and not let the Colleges 
dictate. It is a big question. The school 
system is one of the greatest institutions in 
this country. But there lies the fault of 
imposing much school matter on a child 
that it cannot use in after-life. Everybody 
does not go to college after leaving the pub- 
lic school, and too many studies are crowded 
into the school and the child is overworked. 
He should not be made to study six ‘hours 
in school and then five or six hours after 
school. 

Mr. Calvin J. Rhen: I think the Directors 
of the State have had sufficient time to 
read the Constitution and ought to be able 
to discuss the questions referred to the 
Committee. It seems to me that after all 
the years under the old Constitution they 
should have their minds made up as to what 
changes should be made “right off the 
reel.” It is an unfortunate condition that 
nine-tenths of the Directors of the schools 
of Pennsylvania don’t visit the schools and 
don’t know what is going on in them. I 
have been making it my business to see 
what is being done, and have never heard 
of any child hurting himself studying. It 
may be true that much that he is required 
to learn may not be of any use to him. But 
the State is the same as when the great 
Commoner Stevens made it possible to 
have the graded school in Pennsylvania, 
and the principle of it is not too much for 
our children. It is the duty of the parent 
to see that the child studies what is nec- 
essary. 

A Director: There is one subject that I 
think of the greatest importance and that 
is the rural schools. For the last fifteen 
years the principal topic on the program of 
State and National meetings has been the 
subject of rural schools. It has been 
threshed out over and over again. I be- 
lieve the consensus of opinion is that the 
rural schools should afford the same oppor- 
tunity to get an education that borough and 
city schools do, that those schools must be 
consolidated. The great objection to con- 
solidation is the cost of transportation. As 
we look over the matter we see all schools 
have certain expenses; we must have build- 
ings, furniture, books, supplies, etc. This 
is true alike in country and city. In the 
country if we are to have consolidated 
schools there is another large expense 
never found in the budget of boroughs and 
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cities. That is transportation. We have 
done something in the way of consolida- 
tion of schools. We have three districts 
that are consolidated; in one we consoli- 
dated seven one-room schools and put up a 
high school building. We find our expenses 
are increased more than $3,000 a year, and 
the cost of transportation almost equals 
the cost of tuition, books and supplies. If 
this business of consolidation is to go on 
the State must equalize matters by provid- 
ing for at least a part of the cost of trans- 
portation. We are up against it, and we 
cannot go on unless we are helped out by 
a special appropriation. 

Mr. J. W. Morton: I am a working man, 
a blacksmith. I have two children going to 
school. I have never yet seen one over- 
worked. One in the eighth grade and one 
in the junior class in high school. Speak- 
ing to a supervising principal, I asked him, 
Do you know whether the Bible is read in 
the public schools under your supervision? 
He said, It is supposed to be. I said, Do 
you know? and he said he did not. We 
want supervising principals that are men 
on the job. We want them to know what 
the teachers are doing and what the schools 
are doing. Many children are underfed by 
their parents. I would rather have my 
children work overtime on their lessons 
than to be constantly going to picture 
shows. The school I represent is one of 
the best schools in this State. I believe a 
large portion of the fault lies with the su- 
pervising principals more than with the 
teachers. They must go to the teacher to 
find out what is going on. I don’t believe 
the children are overtaxed. If we are in- 
terested in the children we will want them 
to work. We want to be as a blacksmith. 
When he has the iron on the anvil he 
strikes quick and hard, and that is what the 
children should do. Let us study this ques- 
tion seriously as to whether our children 
are getting fed properly in school or not. 
I don’t believe they are overfed. I visited 
twenty-one schools last month, and found 
that many of the teachers knew more than 
the principals. There are too many prin- 
cipals looking for big jobs—more money. 
When we get a teacher that loves the chil- 
dren, the nation, the flag and the Bible we 
will have the right sort of teachers. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, who has re- 
cently returned from a brief trip abroad 
made an interesting address on 


AFTER-WAR CONDITIONS IN EUROPE, 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: A little more than thirty days 


ago I was in the citadel of Verdun in 
France, that city which for four years with- 
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stood the shock and shell of battle and pre- 
vented the Hun’s entering Paris. While 
standing in one of the tunnels talking with 
a battle-scarred officer he said in substance: 
“The war is over, the bloody battles have 
been fought, the supreme sacrifices have 
been made, and now those patriots who 
never smelled gunpowder, who would not be 
able to distinguish between shrapnel and 
saltpeter or Saint Peter, who would not 
know a German livre from a gatling gun, 
will let loose their batteries, and talk and 
talk and talk.” And while that sentiment 
was expressed in substance and with prob- 
ably more haste than earnestness, there was 
a sense in which I felt that he was abso- 
lutely right; that those who had borne the 
burden of the day,.that those men who had 
been through the battle were the ones to 
tell the story of what had been done. I 
have seen hundreds and thousands of boys 
in camps, cantonments, stations and villages 
in the billets in Paris and elsewhere, and I 
know they are too modest to tell in public 
what they did, and when my friend made 
the remark, I said: I shall avoid any public 
performance on the subject of what hap- 
pened in the Old World during the war. I 
made that resolution with the best inten- 
tions; but you know that old saying, “ Hell 
is paved with good intentions.” So the reso- 
lution that I made not to exploit in public 
what the conditions were, was overruled 
by such good men as your Chairman and a 
few other kind and courteous but misguided 
friends. And I shall try to tell you in an 
off-hand way just a few of the conditions 
and some of the impressions that a layman 
got while in France for a comparatively 
short time. 

Thirty days after the armistice was 
signed I landed in France. A day’s jour- 
ney took me from Bordeaux to Paris. 
There were comparatively few evidences 
of active war in Paris; those that did ap- 
pear were singularly indicative, especially 
women in deep mourning seen in hotels 
and restaurants everywhere. Those people 
had for four years borne the burden of the 
day, and now that it was all over and the 
victory won, they were tired out, utterly 
fatigued. Let me give you a brief descrip- 
tion and try to make you see with me what 
I saw thirty days after the signing of the 
armistice. 

We left Paris on a gray and sombre 
morning in the middle of last December, 
going out by the East gate. We passed out 
into the valley of the Marne, and were 
on the great national highway which be- 
fore the war had been lined with those 
splendid tall poplar trees. These had been 
cut down, not by the Hun but by the French, 
so that they might be the better protected 
by their artillery—for nothing should in- 
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terfere with that. We were scarcely out 
of the gate when we saw evidences of war, 
great lumbering tanks coming into the City 
or to certain distributing points, regiments 
of the home infantry from France, the 
American doughboy stepping along splen- 
didly to some village or to Paris on leave 
of absence, great cannon being moved, am- 
munition wagons, artillery mules and horses 
and all the paraphernalia of war. We 
were glad the armistice had been signed. 
On the highway passing here and there 
were groups of German prisoners in charge 
of American or French soldiers, driving 
cows to the field or cleaning up the rubbish 
about the stations. 

After twenty-five miles we reached the 
town of Meaux. It was the farthest point 
reached by the German on the great drive 
of 1914. The town was not much shelled, 
though there was evidence that certain 
houses had been blown up in 1914 when the 
German marched on his almost triumphant 
way to Paris or Verdun. It was at this 
time that a French General and the French 
Prefecture of Police decided that the crit- 
ical hour had come. So on the night of 
an early September day they rushed out to 
this village over ten thousand men. They 
had commandeered the cabs of Paris, put 
as many into each one as these cabs would 
hold and rushed them out to the front to 
stay the onrush of the Hun. 

When we visited the battlefield the 
thought that came to us was this: It was 
no human power that stopped the German 
army, prepared as it was with its marvelous 
equipment and flushed with victory attained 
by driving the English back to the west. 
It does not detract a single word from the 
valor of the French or the glory of the 
English to say, after one looks over that 
situation and imagines helpless Paris lying 
practically within the grasp of the Hun, 
that no ordinary human agency could stop 
that onrush. It seemed to us that it had 
been written in the book of fate that they 
were not to pass, and that the hand of an 
omnipotent God stopped the enemy at that 
point. 

We passed out along that road through 
cities that were badly shelled and saw de- 
struction on every hand. As we entered 
the road that turns toward Belleau Wood, 
we saw grim war in all its horrid aspects. 
Here were little holes in the ground some- 
times big enough for a man to stick his 
head in or for one in a crouched position. 
There were other holes called “ fox holes.” 
When shells were falling the men rushed to 
these to protect themselves. I asked a 
doughboy how that offered any protection. 
He said, “If you were here when the shells 
were falling you would find a piece of tissue 
paper was protection.” Here and there 
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were dugouts; if the men were likely to be 
there for a day or two or for a week they 
dug a little deeper in that yielding clay. 
The boys told how quickly they can dig the 
hole when they had to. 

I want to say to you, having seen the 
battlefields and the conditions through 
which the boys lived over there, I am will- 
ing to believe any story they tell of life 
“over there.” We have no conception of 
the hardships, of the rigorous life they 
lived, of the endless privation and suffer- 
ing they went through. We have said that 
we were in the war on this side. We con- 
tributed a few dollars, observed gasless, 
meatless, wheatless and heatless days, and 
said what great American citizen we were 
to make such sacrifices. We ate less food 
and thrived on it. I want to tell you that 
we don’t know and never can realize it, 
because no language can tell of the awful 
hell of war and the sufferings those boys 
endured upon the other side. If I hear of 
a boy being drowned in the mud of France 
I am willing to believe that—because I saw 
the mud. It is a slime from a few inches 
to five feet deep. In the trenches the 
boys waded in it. We have been told about 
the best-fed and best-clothed army in the 
world. I am not denying that. I suppose 
it was the best-fed and best-clothed army 
in the world; but the best-fed army under 
certain conditions can’t be well fed. Our 
boys went for days with hardtack and poor 
rations. They stood in the trenches in the 
rain and mud with the rats running about 
them, and cooties running over them— 
standing for the principle of liberty and 
never asking any question where or when 
or how. 

Then there are the billets; little bits of 
villages, little narrow streets, dirty, filthy, 
unsanitary. The boys having traveled hun- 
dreds of miles in box cars standing up for 
hours, an officer finally comes along and 
says, “Hunt your billets.” They sneak 
around into pig pens and horse stables and 
shanties. That was the type of living they 
had in these billets. I have been in the bil- 
lets—not a long time and in a time of peace 
pay what must they have been in times of 
war ! 

We passed around Belleau Wood and 
reached a little rise just up from the main 
highway. There was grim evidence of the 
war. By the side of the road sixty-four 
crosses in a little plot marked the graves of 
some of the boys who had lost their lives 
in that defense, when the marines and some 
of the American troops pushed the Hun 
back. I could not help recalling the poem 
written by Lieut.-Colonel John McCrea in 
which he described the sleep of the sol- 
diers in Flanders: — 





In Flanders’ fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place, while in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the Dead: Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields. 

Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you from falling hands we throw 
The Torch—be yours to bear it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders’ fields. 


We moved on to another village, the vil- 
lage of Torcy, now completely destroyed. 
If in our country a village burns there are 
the stone walls and iron left, but these vil- 
lages are made of a soft limestone. The 
houses have tiled or thatched roofs. When 
a shell strikes that sort of a village it 
grinds it to powder. A completely de- 
stroyed French village looks exactly like a 
heap of lime—and so completely have some 
of these villages been destroyed that all 
there is left to indicate that there ever was 
a town there is perhaps a sign at the cross- 
road giving its name. I saw somewhere 
between Cambrai and St. Quentin the ruins 
of a city or village that had no more evi- 
dence of being a village than the ash heap 
in the back of your lot. You think too of 
the destruction of the land! Looking out 
across one of these stretches of country as 
far as the eye can see, over a beautiful 
valley, and a great plain, hardly a foot of 
that ground remains that hasn’t been turned 
up and much of it plowed over and over 
again during these four years of fierce 
bombardment! We passed around the vil- 
lage of Belleau Wood, and here was an- 
other patch of graves, mostly of the 26th 
division. On the right was Hill 204 where 
several companies of the 28th division gave 
such splendid service when the tide of 
battle was turned. 

You know the story of the Americans en- 
tering the war. There was a line of battle 
East and West, a line of fortification that 
the French and English had established 
that was regarded as almost impregnable. 
It was a sort of general belief that at that 
point the French would hold the Germans 
at bay, that thus far they could go and no 
farther. On the 27th of May the Germans 
broke through that line and began again 
their mad rush towards the Capital of 
France. All France was in gloom, Paris 
was in gloom, the world was in gloom be- 
cause the months before, beginning March 
21st, the German had pushed his way West 
and driven the English back until, as Haig 
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said, “ We are now fighting with our back 
to the wall.” A young man told me the 
most agonizing experience in his life was 
when every day they knew to a. certainty 
that it meant they would be further back 
than the day before, and to feel that the 
defense they were making would only re- 
sult in their being pushed farther back by 
this oncoming horde of Huns, marvelously 
equipped with all the armament and imple- 
ments of savagery and barbarism. To feel 
the hot breath of this horde was enough 
to take the heart and life out of them. And 
yet they stood and withstood this terrible 
onrush of battle. The Germans succeeded 
in breaking through, and so demoralized 
were the French that they began to go back 
until the German hordes were within thirty 
miles of Paris. Again something had to be 
done. The group of Americans now was 
not large, so the call was made, or the offer 
was made, that the American troops should 
go in with that sector. They were hurried 
up the Marne and other American troops 
brought together in a short time. They 
came in cattle cars, motor cars, in every 
way, and worked their way up the side of 
the hill of Belleau Wood. It was a tre- 
mendous struggle, and, succeeding by that 
spirit of initiative, that valorous, inde- 
scribable something that possessed them, 
they would not halt nor stay; on they went, 
driving the hellish Hun back across the 
stream, up the Rhine and on his way to 
Berlin. That was the start of the drive 
that never stopped until the Hun was back 
on his own territory. I don’t claim all that 
for our American soldiery. Every nation 
had a part in it. I do say that at a critical 
time the spirit of the American soldier 
saved the day! It was not written in the 
book of fate that the German should ever 
win. I don’t believe it was ever intended 
that he should. I believe that because we 
did go into it, and because we have the type 
of men we have, we brought conclusions 
more quickly than they could otherwise 
have been reached. The story is told that 
when the French were retreating from Bel- 
leau Wood they came up with some Amer- 
ican troops and shouted, “Go back! the 
Boches are coming.” The Americans re- 
plied, “Where are they? That’s what 
we're here for. That’s what we came 3,000 
miles to see. Let’s see him!” I talked to 
men from New Zealand, Australia and 
Canada, to soldiers of all ranks and condi- 
tions that I could find, and they praised the 
valor and intrepidity of the American sol- 
dier. The thing they had to say against 
him was that he was too anxious to get into 
the fight. The war was scheduled for a 
year more, but the Americans were anxious 
to get through with the job and they put 
the finishing touches to it. I saw these 
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boys, and I saw the sufferings they en- 
dured, and I take my hat off to every man 
who went over there and did something 
in this great enterprise. He has a story 
that is worth telling and an experience that 
means much to you and me. We are his 
beneficiaries without having: had to make 
his sacrifice. 

We went down to the little town of 
Beaux, which was completely destroyed, a 
little town of about 2,000 or 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, nothing left but piles of stone and 
ashes. As you come along the road there 
are shell holes everywhere and barbed wire 
entanglements. They are not joking when 
they say it will take twenty-five years to 
roll up the barbed wire on the battle 
grounds. Everywhere barbed wire was 
stretched, whole acres of it, long lines of it. 
Here and there in the side of the road 
would be an isolated grave or two, some- 
times one grave marked with a black cross 
which indicated that it was a German 
or by a black railing which meant it ‘was 
a German officer. Occasionally in some 
field there was a farmer at work with three 
horses drawing a plow. Once I counted 
eight oxen. The country is practically de- 
serted of people. The most I saw in any 
of the smaller villages was four. Once we 
saw a little child swinging in a doorway, 
of a house with the roof knocked out; the 
family had evidently come back to re- 
habilitate their home. 

We passed along to the town of Chateau- 
Thierry, where the great drive began on 
July 15 and 18. There the German received 
the first check that sent him reeling back- 
ward, and he discovered that a new ele- 
ment had come into the war. The Amer- 
icans drove the Hun back to the Argonne. 
Here we saw one span of a bridge blown 
out. We went over to a little town of 
Verene. While there to get some gasoline 
somebody made a remark that Quentin 
Roosevelt’s grave was somewhere in the 
neighborhood and we started on a search 
to find it. We went perhaps ten or twelve 
miles up through a country where all the 
villages were completely destroyed and in 
some places the road still in a bad condi- 
tion. We inquired of the few citizens we 
could find as to where Quentin Roosevelt 
was buried. Either their understanding 
was poor, or our French was so bad that 
we couldn’t make them understand what 
we wanted. We gesticulated violently and 
so did they. They run together gestures, 
shoulders, arms and heads all keeping time 
with the mouth. The French language is 
very difficult to understand. We couldn’t 
understand them nor they us, so we got no 
information. There was only one thing left 
for us to do, and that was to retrace our 
steps disappointed, as we were then six to 
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ten miles out of the way. We overtook an 
American lieutenant and asked him. He 
said it was somewhere beyond Charnel. 
We insisted that we had just come from 
there. He said we must go back, which 
we did and came to the little town; went 
on to another place where a bloody battle 
had been fought and turned sharp to the 
right where there was a village of prob- 
ably not over six houses. As we turned 
again our eyes caught the sign on the side 
of the road, “ 300 meters to Quentin Roose- 
velt’s grave.” We got out of our car see- 
ing the road led up over the hillside through 
such mud as only France can furnish. 
When we reached the top of the slope there 
was the grave of Quentin Roosevelt well 
marked. The French have built a little lat- 
tice work about it made of standards, and 
they have inscribed in French, “ Gloriously 
done in aerial combat July 14, 1918, for 
right and for liberty.” The Germans have 
also placed a cross on which they say, 
“Died on the field of honor in aerial com- 
bat.” The Americans too have placed a con- 
crete stone on which is engraved, “ Quentin 
Roosevelt, son of Theodore Roosevelt, for- 
mer President of the United States, died 
on this spot July 14, 1918.” It is a lonely 
but a beautiful spot. We reverently paid 
our tribute of silence to this noble son of 
his illustrious father. 

In Rheims the destruction cannot be de- 
scribed. Imagine a city like Harrisburg 
with 12,000 out of its 14,000 homes com- 
pletely destroyed and you have some con- 
ception of what Rheims looked like; that 
marvelous cathedral, the pride of France, 
with wonderful medieval art, fine pillars, 
great arches, magnificent windows; im- 
agine all this shattered, broken, dismantled; 
rain soaking through the roof and dripping 
down upon the tombs of sovereigns of the 
Middle Ages! The strange thing about it 
is that the towers remain, as if through the 
irony of fate they are to be mute evidences 
of the assassination of the finest and grand- 
est architecture in the world. 

I will not take time to tell you of the re- 
turn journey. We have our Gettysburg, 
the Wilderness and all that, and no finer 
heroism was ever shown than on those 
battlefields. Since 1861-1865 war has as- 
sumed a deadlier aspect than ever before. 
It is now pure barbarism, with science 
added to it, and when you get that com- 
bination you get the most hellish combina- 
tion of destruction that has even been 
known in the world. No one can say what 
will come in the future. The romance and 
the glory of war have been blotted out. 
There is no romance in war to-day. The 
early Indian fighting, against which we 
have inveighed for many years, is the fight- 








ing of a gentleman compared with the in- 
ventions of the cruel Hun. 

I have watched the English army, I saw 
many regiments of them, and as I saw them 
pass by, they looked rather: independent, 
not over-conscious of what was going on. 
Somebody describing the characteristic dif- 
ference between the American and the 
Englishman says, “The Englishman goes 
into a public house and he acts as if he 
owned it; the American goes in and he acts 
as if he didn’t care who owned it. I saw 
the English soldier pass by and I knew 
what he had done during all the war, and 
I raised my hat to him. I saw the French, 
rather smaller they seemed, as they came 
along at times with a somewhat sluggish 
tread—they were tired and worn and 
weary, and I don’t think they cared much 
for anything. I said, those fellows repre- 
sent a fine spirit. And then I saw the 
American doughboys. They seemed a little 
taller than the French, not quite so stockily 
built as the English, but there was a way 
in which they were set up that appealed to 
us. There was just a something that stood 
out and appealed to you, and it was that 
spirit of alertness as they went by. I never 
heard such music, and I dreamed dreams of 
those boys who marched along, and I 
thanked God reverently for being an Amer- 
ican. (Applause.) 

My mission was not to see the battle- 
fields; but to investigate educational ac- 
tivities. I was anxious to know what 
France is going to do after the war; what 
England is planning as an educational pol- 
icy. We are all interested to know whether 
this war is going to change our educational 
policies. Of one thing we are sure—that 
education was responsible for the war. It 
was an evil kind of education that made 
this war. Without the school system of 
Germany it would not have been possible. 
It was an efficient education, but it was 
based on a wrong philosophy of life. In 
the German philosophy of life and govern- 
ment the individual exists only for the 
State. The State or the Government is 
everything, and the individual interests 
must be sacrificed to this end. The Kaiser 
said, “I am the State; my will shall be the 
will of the people; you must do what I tell 
you to do; you must do exactly what the 
army says you shall do.” In other words, 
it was a militaristic type of Government 
supporting an ideal in which the State was 
absolutely supreme and in which the wel- 
fare of the individual was absolutely sub- 
servient to the interest of the State. That 
philosophy cannot prevail because it is in 
vital contrast with the gospel of the Prince 
of Peace and which alone is worthy of 
man. We must have a policy of education 
based on the welfare of the individual, but 
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not alone upon his physical welfare. He 
must have something to eat and a place to 
work; but he needs in addition to that the 
opportunity to think of himself in terms of 
the State and to be a part of it. German 
efficiency was the most efficient the world 
has ever known; it was a damnable effi- 
ciency because it made man a mere 
machine. 

You have looked at a splendid Persian 
rug, marveling at a price of $1,000, $1,500, 
or $2,000, and you say: “ Why that is a 
fabulous price!” But the blood, the life, 
the nerve system, the whole of a man is in 
that rug; one hundred generations may be 
in it. That man’s father is a rug maker 
and his father’s father for countless gen- 
erations were rug makers. What of it? 
He is a mere machine—he has lost his 
soul. We have a type of education that is 
extremely democratic, and from it you can 
get any result you want. Let us think 
what we would want this boy to be: First 
of all to be a citizen, a man of character 
and splendid personality. He ought to be 
efficient, of course, but first of all he ought 
to be trained to be a man and a man with 
such initiative that he knows what to do 
next. Of all the boys in the American 
army who couldn’t read or write the one 
thing they told us was, “ They knew what 
to do next, or, if they didn’t know, they al- 
ways did something next.” That is the 
important thing—to know what to do next. 
In the whole range of life such an educa- 
tion is the most vital factor. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








HE exercises of the afternoon session 
were introduced by a large class of 

little girls from one of the schools whose 
songs were a delightful feature of the pro- 
gram. This was followed by the address 
of President W. G. Davis of McKeesport. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The year that has passed since the last 
convention has been one of the most event- 
ful and memorable in the history of the 
world. During the year the combined 
forces of the Allies, including the United 
States, have brought to a successful con- 
clusion the greatest war for a noble object 
—the freedom of the world for autocracy. 

The events that have transpired have 
been so stupendous, the achievements so 
magnificent, the changes so great and so 
rapid, that the average mind has not yet 
fully comprehended the magnitude of the 
results of the efforts of the Government 
to meet all the demands made upon it, and 
as the details of the solution of military, 
naval, and manufacturing problems, inci- 
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dental to the war, are unfolded, we stand 
amazed at the accomplishment of the seem- 
ingly impossible. A million and a half of 
men taken from all walks of civilian life 
were trained in the multitudinous duties of 
the present-day soldier and in a little more 
than a year made fit to withstand the shock, 
and throw back the pride of the enemy 
troops, who had had life-long preparation. 
Many devoted women, trained and equipped 
for the purpose of caring for the sick and 
wounded were enlisted in the service of 
their country. Transporting this vast army 
of men and women; supplying it with food, 
clothing, arms, ammunition and accessories 
which made it the best equipped army of 
any of the nations engaged in the war; and 
rendering assistance to the Allies by sup- 
plying food, clothing and money; com- 
manded the admiration of the whole worid 
and helped engender that spirit of deter- 
mination, that when temporarily pressed 
back and urged by the French commander 
to rest at Chateau Thierry, brought forth 
from the American officer, that famous 
reply, “ The American Flag has been forced 
to retire. Retreat is unendurable. Our 
soldiers would fail to understand their not 
being asked to retrieve a position so unac- 
ceptable to our country’s honor. We are 
going to attack.” 

And the boys, ridiculed and despised by 
the enemy as had been the men of “ Gen- 
eral French’s so-called contemptible, little 
army,” turned the tide of battle from ap- 
parently failing defense into brilliant vic- 
tory, a victory that was sustained through 
every contest until the foe asked for quarter. 

Who among us has not been thrilled with 
enthusiasm as we have learned of the splen- 
did pages added to the history of the na- 
tion by the heroism and sacrifices of the 
boys in France? Who is not filled with 
pardonable pride with the important part 
this nation has and is taking in shaping, 
not only its own, but the destinies of the 
whole world, in order that people may en- 
joy the blessings of freedom? 

I believe it is fitting and proper that this 
convention of men and women, who have 
the responsibility of the public schools of 
the State in their charge, should officially 
acknowledge and record their reverence 
for those who have paid the supreme price 
and whose souls have gone back to God; 
their gratitude to those who have been 
spared to return, and their sympathy to 
those whose lives have been made sad by 
the loss of loved ones. 

To accomplish the wonderful results of 
preparation and keep the soldier supplied 
with comforts it was necessary to have the 
co-operation of all classes of men, women 
and children. The magnificent organiza- 
tion of the Red Cross, through its untiring 
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efforts, provided nurses and furnished sup- 
plies in a manner that made it the equal of 
any other organization of its kind in the 
world, 

The educational institutions which we 
have the honor of representing, were early 
called upon by the Governor of the State 
to contribute their energies to the common 
cause of bringing the conflict to a success- 
ful conclusion, and the public schools of 
this state have every reason to be proud 
of the record made in answering that call. 

The children sold and bought Liberty 
Bonds and Thrift Stamps. The girls of 
the Junior Red Cross, by sewing and knit- 
ting, helped meet the demands of the Gov- 
ernment in many ways. The boys by culti- 
vating war gardens and working on the 
farms throughout the state helped to solve 
the problems of food and labor shortage. 
In fact, the schools have aided the Na- 
tional Government, in every way possible, 
and to the full extent of their a/ilities. 
The Government has discovered tl.at this 
country has a system of public education 
composed of teachers and pupils who are 
loyal and efficient; a mighty force when 
their energies are put in motion to do def- 
inite civic work. Fortunate have been 
those schools that have “taken advantage 
of the opportunities afforded by the war to 
stimulate and improve the customary work 
of the schools instead of allowing the war 
work undertaken to hinder ia any way the 
education of the children.” 

The war has offered an opportinity to 
teach a true and lasting patriotism by teach- 
ing the children the meaning of war and 
why we are engaged in it. They have had 
the chance to experience the patriotic joy 
of working and sacrificing for the soldiers 
and otherwise aiding the Government in 
carrying on the war. “ There is little use 
of making America arc the world safe for 
Democracy, if in so doing we permit the 
coming generations.of men and women to 
be so undeveioped in mind and body as to 
be unable to understand and enjoy the 
benefits of Democracy.” The Nation has, 
in fact, no more important duty, even in 
times of war, than the proper conservation 
and development of the physical, mental 
and spiritual life of its children. 

Now that the war has been brought to a 
triumphant end, it will be well if we as cus- 
tudians of the public schools, devote our 
attention to improvements that the war has 
shown are needed, so that we may send out 
our boys and girls better prepared, men- 
tally and physically, to meet and solve the 
problems presented to them. 

Physical Education—One of the impor- 
tant lessons we can learn is that a greater 
emphasis be placed on physical develop- 
ment. That this is necessary was practi- 








cally demonstrated during the examination 
of our young men before being sent to 
training camps. The conditions found by 
examinations brought forcefully to the at- 
tention of the American people the fact 
that the physical development of our young 
men has been seriously neglected. From a 
physical standpoint a large percentage, of 
our boys were found to be unfit for military 
service. The improvement in .he health of 
those who spent a few months in the Army 
Camps was almost phenomenal and proved 
beyond question that physical training was 
essential for their proper development. 
What is true of boys in this respect, is, no 
doubt, equally true in regard to girls. I 
am not an advocate of military training in 
the schools, but believe the children of the 
State and Nation should be so trained that 
physical vigor shall be a support for the 
intellectual, spiritual and industrial life, and 
last, but by no means least, for the civic 
and patriotic life. Physical vigor and 
soundness contribute to happiness, to ac- 
complishment, to service to society, to the 
state and to the country. A new and real 
gospel of health is being preached and in- 
creasingly practiced, in which there is a 
transfer of emphasis from the cure of dis- 
ease to its prevention. Every child who 
has not been developed to his full physical 
strength, and has not formed the habit of 
keeping himself at par physically, is an eco- 
nomic waste. The individual who has the 
physical strength to do a day’s work with- 
out the fatigue that depresses him has 
made an investment that will pay large divi- 
dends in happiness and material worth. 

If the Government considers it a good 
investment to prepare its soldiers by phys- 
ical training to be strong and healthy, is it 
not just as important that the State should, 
through its schools, demand that its chil- 
dren be developed physically so that they 
can fulfil the tasks placed upon them? 
Therefore physical education should be 
made compulsory in all the schools of the 
State. Systematic exercises should be a 
part of the daily program of every school. 
Playgrounds should be established and all 
forms of games should be encouraged for 
both boys and girls. Medical inspection 
should be made more effective to the end 
that children having physical defects should 
have them corrected at the expense of the 
State, if necessary. Health lessons should 
teach the children how and what to eat; 
importance of cleanliness of the body, both 
physical and moral; the importance of fresh 
air both day and night. Our aim should be 
to develop through the homes and schools, 
a.race of vigorous, healthy, efficient and 
happy people, by preventing sickness and 
disease. 

Civics —The changed and changing con- 
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ditions as a result of the war have brought 
new problems to this country. We are no 
longer standing alone among the nations of 
the world. For weal or woe, we have aban- 
doned our policy of isolation and must be 
prepared to share the responsibility which 
has come with our increased opportunity 
and power. This brings to our notice the 
necessity of devoting more time, especially 
among high school students, to questions 
of civil and political importance. They 
should be taught to know and understand 
sothe of the grave problems that confront 
our statesmen. 

The boys and girls of to-day will be the 
men and women of to-morrow and will 
have the responsibility of continuing and 
guarding the Democracy of the Nation, 
and it will be unfortunate and dangerous 
if we continue to permit them to go out into 
the world unprepared to meet the per- 
nicious but alluring propaganda that is 
being preached by professional agitators 
and those who would tear down our insti- 
tutions and substitute anarchy in their 
stead. 

We are one of the most powerful nations 
in every respect in the world. We are 
more interested now than ever before in the 
social, industrial and political conditions of 
the countries of the world. For more than 
a hundred years we have developed the 
idea of “ government of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” We have de- 
veloped a democratic form of government. 
We entered the war not only to make de- 
mocracy safe in our own land, but to make 
it safe for all countries. It is very impor- 
tant that the people of our country should 
understand the real principles of democ- 
racy. In order to give our people the un- 
derstanding they should have of our demo- 
cratic institutions, it will be necessary to 
give the teaching of Civics a more impor- 
tant place in our scheme of education, than 
it has had in the past. Our children should 
know how society is formed and what they 
should do for society, as well as what it 
does for them as citizens and members of 
society. It should make them more intelli- 
gent, more efficient and therefore better cit- 
izens. A large proportion of our children 
leave school at the close of the sixth year. 
A few years later they will be given the 
privileges of citizenship without the proper 
understanding of their duties as citizens. 
It seems to me that all the children in the 
public schools should be given the elements 
of Civics before they have reached the age 
when the law permits them to leave, and 
those who remain in school should be re- 
quired to continue to study the subject a 
part of each school year. 

When children leave school they should 
know and believe that the United States is 
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the greatest and best country in the world 
and that it will be their duty to help make 
it a better country in which to live. Let 
them understand that this is their country, 
the land of freedom, enlightenment and 
opportunity. 

In view of the statement made by a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of State College, at an 
educational meeting recently held in this 
city, it is surprising that this study is being 
so neglected. He was quoted as saying 
that less than nineteen thousand of the one 
hundred thousand high school students of 
this State are studying civics. Comment- 
ing on this statement, an editor of a paper 
says it was through such neglect as this 
that German propaganda, insinuating supe- 
riority of Kaiserism over the American 
system was able to creep into some of the 
schools of this country. 

One of the most important points in the 
splendid inaugural address of the new Gov- 
ernor of this Commonwealth, was that 
which drew attention to the “events of 
tremendous effect upon the social and 
political structures of mankind that are 
taking place,” and warned against those 
men and women who, with no fear of God 
nor respect of law, are preaching hatred 
of everything that bears resemblance to 
contentment or love of country. I do not 
believe that any agency can be found better 
fitted to combat and eventually destroy this 
doctrine than the public schools. Let us 
organize the children and see to it that 
they are taught the principles of true De- 
mocracy, and see further that there shall 
be no foreign ideals detrimental to this 
land, brought into our schools. 

I do not think I should close these few 
words without reference to some of the 
problems with which directors and edu- 
cators have to contend, and which have, 
without doubt, done much to retard the 
work and impair the efficiency in the schools 
during the past year. One of these has 
been the lack of sufficient money with which 
to operate the schools. During these times 
of the high cost of material, labor and sup- 
plies, and the funds at the disposal of the 
average school board have been, and still 
are, totally inadequate to make improve- 
ments, do all necessary repairs, or pay a 
decent salary to its employes. 

One year ago, I had the honor of re- 
sponding to the address of welcome, and, 
at that time, referred to the great number 
of teachers who were leaving the schools 
to accept positions in commercial estab- 
lishments or in other lines where they could 
earn more money than in the school room. 
I then expressed the fear that, unless some- 
thing was done to increase salaries, condi- 
tions would grow worse. Fortunate, in- 


deed, has been the district where this fear 
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has not been realized. So many, in fact, 
have left the profession that many districts 
have been compelled to employ persons 
without teaching experience. Even with 
this substitution, difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in operating some schools. We 
must realize the danger to the efficiency of 
our schools, if such a condition is allowed 
to exist. 

The Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Guttery, head 
of the National Free Church Council of 
England and Wales, speaking of our edu- 
cational scheme, says, “The public school 
system is one of America’s real glories. In 
this respect it has pointed out the way to 
the mother country. There are no social 
distinctions in the American public schools, 
but if this high tradition is to be main- 
tained, America will find, as we are finding 
in England, that the dignity and emolu- 
ments of the teaching profession must be 
commensurate with the rewards given in 
other callings.” I believe the time has 
come when the demand of educational in- 
structors for a fair salary must be met. 

The first need is to make the salary of 
our teachers in accord with the importance 
of their services. The standard of com- 
pensation is entirely too low, especially now 
when the prices of all necessaries of life 
are so abnormally high. Our State has 
come, I believe, to a knowledge of the in- 
justice under which school employes are 
working and should realize its responsibil- 
ity, and help in this matter effectively. As 
it is impossible to secure money in many 
communities to meet the demand for better 
salaries, we must look to the State for help. 
I hope that before adjournment, this body 
will instruct its Legislative Committee to 
appear before the State Legislature and 
urge that the appropriation asked for in 
the bill presented, be granted in order that 
the most deserving class of public servants 
shall receive just compensation for their 
services. 

The amount of ten million dollars a year 
is not too much to ask for the whole State, 
but I do not think that the proposed distri- 
bution of a flat twenty-five per cent. in- 
crease in all salaries is the best solution of 
the problem confronting us, if we are look- 
ing to the interest of all the children of the 
State, and not alone to our own particular 
district. 

A few days ago I received a pamphlet 
which stated among other things that there 
are two thousand, two hundred and fifty 
instructors in this State who receive less 
than three hundred fifty dollars per year, 
and three thousand, one hundred and thirty- 
eight whose salaries range from three hun- 
dred fifty to four hundred dollars per year. 
That there are seven thousand, four hun- 
dred and seventy-eight schools with a term 





of but seven months and three thousand, 
one hundred and fifty-nine with a term of 
eight months. In view of these facts, have 
we the right to boast about our educational 
system? I believe that in so far as the 
State is concerned there should be equal 
opportunity for all the children as near as 
it is possible to make it. An investigation 
ought to be made in districts where small 
salaries are paid, and if able, they should 
be compelled to change conditions. If 
financially unable to do so, then the State 
must come to their assistance, because the 
children of the rural or less fortunate dis- 
tricts are as much an asset to the commu- 
nity as those of the cities or wealthier com- 
munities. 

Without any reflection on those who have 
left the profession, we should express our 
appreciation of those who, in spite of temp- 
tation and sometimes ridicule, have re- 
mained faithful to the schools. 

The epidemic of influenza which swept 
over the country, necessitating the closing 
of schools, in compliance with the orders 
of the State Board of Health, has been the 
cause of much confusion and presents an- 
other problem for consideration. Schools 
in various parts of the State have been 
closed for different periods of time, some 
for so long that it will be impossible for 
such districts to comply with the require- 
ments of the School Laws. I believe, there- 
fore, that the State Department should 
give some definite decision regarding its 
intention, in so far as it pertains to the pay- 
ment of the State Appropriation to School 
Districts which have not been able to keep 
their schools in session for the required 
number of days. 

I have referred to one of two matters 
which seem to me important enough for 
our consideration. It may be that some 
directors present will have other questions, 
more vital to the general interest of our 
schools, and which they will want to dis- 
cuss. Whatever recommendations pertain- 
ing to legislation for the improvement of 
the schools are finally adopted, should be 
energetically followed up by the proper 
officers and committees in order that our 
objects may be obtained or found to be un- 
attainable. 

I mention this because it has occurred 
to me that many valuable suggestions of- 
fered at these conventions do not later re- 
ceive the attention they deserve. And if 
there is failure in the work of our Asso- 
ciation it is because we fail to make provi- 
sion for putting into practice the ideas de- 
veloped. In view of the aggregate expense 
and the time so generously given by the 
men and women who attend these conven- 
tions, I believe we can and should exert a 
greater influence on school legislation and 
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school administration, and if I have the 
right conception of these meetings we are 
not here for our own interests alone, but to 
represent every child in every school in 
this Commonwealth, and as members of 
acme we should be interested 
in all. 
' Dr. Samuel Hamilton was called upon 
from the floor to give his views upon the 


CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS, 


Mr. Chairman: I think this is entirely 
uncalled for. It is a very important sub- 
ject I am sure and ought to be discussed 
and will be in due time, but the program 
ought not to be taken up by one who is to 
act on the program to-morrow morning. 
There are some things about the situation 
in Pennsylvania that are vital and consoli- 
dation is one of them, and I trust that the 
Legislative Committee will get back of this 
movement and have it presented in proper 
form to the legislature. Four years age in 
the State of Ohio every rural school of 
less than twelve enrollment was closed by 
law, requiririg Boards of Education to give 
the children to the nearest schools. It has 
been in progress for thirty years in the 
United States in various Commonwealths, 
and I think there has not been one per 
cent. in which the districts ever went back 
to the old plan after having once tried con- 
solidation. All matters are moving very 
rapidly at this age of the world and educa- 
tion is one of them. There are many prob- 
lems to be considered, but consolidation is 
one in which the districts have never re- 
ceded after taking the step. It may cost a 
little more or less in some cases, but there 
are 7,000 schools in Pennsylvania that 
open for a seven-month term. If that 
were in a consolidation school the educa- 
tional value of that seven months would be 
worth perhaps nine months in the ordinary 
ungraded school. In the near future there 
are two or three things that will have to be 
done if Pennsylvania is to stand where it 
should and must stand educationally. There 
must be a minimum salary guaranteed to 
the rural teachers of Pennsylvania. You 
will get teachers in consolidated schools 
when you can’t get them in the rural 
schools. Another point: There is a large 
percentage of the rural schools in every 
county that ought to be closed by law. 
They are not decent places for children to 
go to, and we have never moved in Penn- 
sylvania to condemn school buildings. There 
are plenty of school buildings in the Com- 
monwealth that ought to be closed by law. 
The conditions are such that the children 
ought not to attend them. We have never 
moved in that matter and this consolidated 
idea would help greatly along these lines. 
And it would be worth while to close any 
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schools whose enrollment was less than 
twelve or fifteen. It is hard to get teachers 
in these schools. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if there would be a movement for teachers 
to move along the lines of labor unions. 
It would not be a surprise at all next year 
if schools in certain sections would not 
open at all. Consolidation would solve 
some of these problems. After serving 
one county for thirty-three years I would 
rather have my child in a consolidated 
school for seven months in a year than in 
a rural country school for nine months. 

Supt. Robert C. Shaw, being called upon 
from the floor, responded as follows: I 
have no speech to make in connection with 
what Mr. Hamilton has said. But I would 
like to say this: Before coming into the 
hall this afternoon a gentleman said to me, 
We can’t expect the boys and girls of our 
public schools to be deeply interested in 
them unless we find somewhere in that in- 
stitution young men that are able to put 
spirit and life into the schools. In other 
words, they look for leadership in the 
schools. It is impossible in Westmoreland 
county to find that type of young men in 
the rural schools at the present salaries. It 
can’t be done. I have been thinking that 
America, as has been suggested, is going 
to take the leadership among the nations 
of the world in education. We have been 
sending the graduates of our institutions 
across the sea, many of them to Germany, 
to finish their education. I want to say 
that no parents in America would certainly 
be discreet to say the least to do that thing 
just now, to send their boys and girls to 
Germany. We are not going to do that 
again. We are going to make in America 
the finest type of education the world has 
ever seen. We are going to train for this 
institution the type that was described this 
morning as seen in France going over the 
top, for leaders in education the same as 
found leading the army. That is some- 
thing worth while. Instead of our young 
people going across the sea to other insti- 
tutions we are going to attract to America 
the finest type of young men and women 
of the world and their coming will sew 
the seed of Americanism, not Germanism, 
in those nations and as a result the world 
will be Americanized! Friends, we have 
just that opportunity at this hour. We 
have it in Pennsylvania. We have it as a 
nation to see to it that such an institution 
is built up. And I believe that is it going 
to be built up. 

The next number on the program was 
to be an address by Hon. William C. Sproul, 
Governor of the Commonwealth. Owing 
to a pressing engagement he could not be 
present at this time but assured the Com- 
mittee that he would make an address at 
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the session on Friday morning. The Com- 
mittee was pleased to be able to report that, 
as the Governor could not be present this 
afternoon, they had the Lieutenant-Governor 
consent to make a few remarks. 


ADDRESS OF LIEUT.-GOV, BEIDELMAN. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I don’t know that 
the Chairman has been exactly fair to me. 
He called on me at my office and said that 
the Governor had promised to be with you 
this afternoon, but on account of some en- 
gagement it was impossible for him to fill 
that engagement with you and he felt that 
somebody should come and say a few words 
for the Governor, and that is the reason 
I am here. And now he says it was only 
for that, that I should be here, because the 
Governor is going to speak to you to-mor- 
row morning at ten o’clock. I don’t know 
what I can say to a representative body at 
this time. I might suggest that our School 
Board in Harrisburg has been having some 
real strenuous times, and I might draw a 
few inferences. The people of Pennsyl- 
vania very naturally are interested in de- 
veloping the best school system for the 
children of this Commonwealth that can be 
developed by any country in the world, 
and our people have been interested to pro- 
cure the best we can for the children of 
this immediate community. While there 
is some difference of opinion, and I haven’t 
agreed with the School Board on one plan, 
and that was that I don’t believe in the 
method of the Junior High Schools which 
they have adopted, because I feel when 
spending the public money it should be so 
expended as to meet the requirements from 
time to time, and I have always felt that 
better results can be obtained on a build- 
ing program by having High Schools run 
on a University plan instead of a number 
scattered here and there with actually noth- 
ing accomplished. When you build a school 
you must use it up to its limit, and by adopt- 
ing a University plan you will always have 
your school up to one hundred per cent. ef- 
ficiency. 

I feel that when you elect members of a 
school board in a school district you should 
have confidence in those men, that they will 
do what they believe to be honest and just 
to all people. I am not here to criticize 
the men of Harrisburg. I believe they at- 
tempted to do what they believed to be en- 
tirely right. After they had committed to 
their care the matter of taxation of school 
affairs the people on the outside, without 
answering to them for the performance of 
their trust, endeavored to say what the 
members of the School Board should do. 
I don’t feel that after men have been elected 
to a position of public trust that dictation 
should come from the people on the outside, 
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but should be submitted to the Directors 
themselves. They have been justified in 
the position they have taken. Only a week 
or ten days ago in the selection of an ar- 
chitect for the schools of Harrisburg, one 
of the so-called experts has called for plans. 
He thinks that of the Junior High Schools 
of Harrisburg the best and wants to sug- 
gest it for his own home town. 

I suppose I have been called upon as a 
representative of the State to say some- 
thing about school matters. This is rather 
a dangerous time to tread upon that ground 
because I have not the slightest doubt that 
Harrisburg will be overrun by persons on 
one side or other urging their positions in 
regard to school matters and one principal 
thing will be the question as to what teach- 
ers shall have their salaries increased 25 
per cent. at the expense of the State. That 
is a very beautiful theory and so far as I 
and the people of the State are concerned 
there is every disposition to help the school 
teacher get a proper wage. I for one would 
like to see the day dawn in Pennsylvania 
when teachers shall be paid twelve months 
in the year instead of ten. To make an 
arbitrary increase of 25 per cent. in the 
pay of all school teachers is going to make 
an expense to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania of an additional ten million dol- 
lars a year. The question is whether or 
not the person who is well paid should 
have an increase of 25 per cent. or the 
school teacher making the minimum should 
have the minimum salary increased so that 
the lower paid teacher shall be induced to 
come into the work. It is not for the mem- 
bers of the Legislature to in any way deny 
the teachers the increase they ask; but 
when you think that for the two fiscal 
years just ending the amount of appropria- 
tion was sixty-eight millions, and out of 
that eighteen million went to the public 
schools, and then you add twenty millions, 
you have thirty-eight millions, more. than 
half the required revenue to run the Com- 
monwealth and all its institutions. The 
question is how will the revenues be raised 
in order that this increase may be obtained? 
That is rather a serious proposition because 
we have gone through im the last two years 
a world’s war which will change the 
makeup of the world, which will require a 
plan of reconstruction such as you and I 
have never dreamed of. With the imposi- 
tion of federal taxes, estimate has been 
made of the amount of taxes that will be 
required to be paid by the people of Penn- 
sylvania. To meet the tax increase for 
federal purposes for 1918 the people will 
be called upon to pay one billion and eighty 
million of dollars or more money by thirty 
millions than have been required to run 
this Commonwealth for the past 125 years. 
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You haven’t a better friend than Governor 
Sproul, who will meet this condition with- 
out fear on the one side or favor on the 
other, having only in mind how he may do 
what is best for the Commonwealth. Know- 
ing that he will be with you here to-mor- 
row morning at ten o’clock I leave his sug- 
gestions and his opinions for you to hear 
from his own lips; and if these few ram- 
bling remarks are in any way worth while 
to you I am sure I am glad to have been 
here and to have had the opportunity to 
speak to you. 

Supt. John P. Garber, of Philadelphia, 
followed in an address on the 


INCREASE IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Workers in the 
Public School: I have no doubt that all of us 
are doing some pretty serious thinking these 
days; probably not so much because this is a 
period of readjustment as it is because we are 
beginning to think very much more fully and 
clearly in regard to essential things as the boys 
who fought in the trenches thought when they 
came face to face with death, thought in a 
very different way in regard to religion than 
they had done before, simply because they 
were face to face with issues that made them 
careful and clear in regard to the things that 
are really essential. 

I am sure we all feel a great deal of mod- 
esty in dealing with some of these issues be- 
cause they are so tremendous, and because we 
are not sure as to the best solution. At least 
we want to be more modest than the young 
man who came up for his final examination 
who was asked to speak about the Aurora 
Borealis; he said, That is a subject to which I 
have given a great deal of attention, made it a 
close study for some months past, and think I 
know all about it; but unfortunately this is an 
examination and your question has taken it 
all out of my mouth. The examiner replied 
by saying: “That is very unfortunate both 
for yourself and country, because you are the 
only man who knew all about that subject 
and you have forgotten it.” That is not our 
attitude I am sure in dealing with the tre- 
mendous issues that we are now facing. If 
the great problems which we are facing are 
solved in the wrong way the pendulum will 
swing backward and the world suffer an al- 
most irreparable loss. If they are solved in 
the right way there will be great gain. The 
world at present is at school. We, I hope, 
are all in the attitude of learners because we 
are dealing with the peoples and the commu- 
nities when we want to keep in the attitude of 
learner. We want to do well in our handling 
of these problems so that learning may be as 
full and complete and effective as possible. 

I had the pleasure of listening yesterday in 
New York to ex-President Taft on the League 
of Nation, one of the most effective addresses 
I ever heard him make. He said we are fac- 
ing problems bigger, broader and more funda- 
mental than any other issues; and that any 
question involving the welfare of the United 
States is no longer a question of partisanship. 
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The issues that we are facing in the country 
must be met along the lines that are no longer 
partisan, but which deal with the principle of 
things, if the world is to be made safe. By 
the way, ex-President Roosevelt in one of his 
last messages made this statement. It was to 
the effect that the world will never be safe 
for democracy unless it is safe for every mem- 
ber of the human family. I make these pre- 
liminary statements because I believe it is 
impossible to consider this question of “In- 
crease in Teachers Salaries,” or the Bill that 
is now before our Assembly, unless we grasp 
the fundamental issues at stake. Fortunately 
we have a big man as Governor of the State. 
He is a man whom I happen to know because 
he is from a county in which I spent a num- 
ber of years. He has been for years inter- 
ested in educational problems and I believe 
we can trust him to deal with these matters 
upon the broadest possible basis in the inter- 
est of this Commonwealth so dear to our 
hearts, and we must insist upon it that it shall 
have a school system worthy of the Keystone 
State which is one of the most important 
States in the country, not only because of its 
large population, but because of its wealth. 
The Lieutenant-Governor touched upon the 
problem of the enormous amount of money 
represented in this special bill that we are 
advocating. 

Let me call your attention to a few things 
in connection with the money affairs of the 
State of Pennsylvania. Not only do we have 
in this State one-twelfth of the entire popu- 
lation of the United States, but we have one- 
tenth of the wealth of the United States. It 
is estimated now this great Keystone State is 
worth in dollars twenty-four billions. We are 
spending each year the magnificent sum for 
our schools, buildings, teachers’ salaries and 
all expenses for running our entire public 
school system in Pennsylvania the magnificent 
sum of one-fourth of one per cent. of the 
wealth of this Commonwealth. Think of it! 
And what is true in that connection—it is 
estimated that the wealth of this State is in- 
creasing at the rate of one billion dollars a 
year; sixteen times the amount that we are 
expending upon our entire public school sys- 
tem. Talk about the impossibility of a rich 
State like this paying a mere bagatelle of ten 
million dollars a year for its public school 
system, and this money so badly needed! An- 
other fact: It is estimated that during the 
year 1918 the value of the manufactured 
products of Pennsylvania was represented by 
the sum of six billion -five hundred million 
dollars. Even admitting that that may have 
been an abnormal year because of the war, 
normally the value of manufactured products 
will exceed four billion dollars. Think of the 
value of our mines, the tremendous wealth of 
the State, the tremendous production of the 
State, the tremendous increase of wealth of 
the State; is it impossible to put more money 
that is badly needed, that is vitally needed, 
into our public schools? We have no more 
right to say that that is impossible than the 
German officer had a right to say what he said 
when the American was brought before him 
and he was questioning him, He said, “ You 
are an American?” He said, “Yes.” He 
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said, “How did you come over here?” “A 
boat brought me over.” “Are there many of 
you over here?” “Yes, nearly two million.” 
“How did they get over?” “A boat brought 
all of us over.” “That was impossible, one 
boat bringing so many men over to Europe.” 
The American replied, “One boat did it.” 
The German asked, “ What is the name of 
that boat?” “The Lusitania.” So we better 
get all of our facts before us before we decide 
that things are impossible, and these are but 
some of the facts. 

The State of New Jersey has appropriated 
for its schools the sum of eleven million dol- 
lars and they have but one-third the number 
of schools that Pennsylvania has. There are 
many things that we can gather together to 
back up our argument for the need of this 
money. It is right for us to have this money 
for the rich return we have been making to 
the State. Wehave been running good schools 
here in Pennsylvania. Taking everything into 
account they certainly compare very favorably 
with the schools anywhere in the United 
States or in the world. The President of your 
Association has dealt with essential things 
that the schools of the State did during the 
war. I have been told by men who should 
know that it was the public schools of the 
United States that won this war, .the work 
done in the public schools. It was because we 
have been turning out of these public schools 
the type of person able to think for himself 
and herself, the type of person who is intel- 
ligent and able to take care of himself under 
all sorts of conditions, the type of person who 
knew what he was fighting for—and that could 
not be said of all of those who were taking 
part in the great issues across the water. We 
deserve to take that credit to ourselves. Never 
has there been a time in the history of this 
country when the government leaned so heav- 
ily upon the public schools than during this 
war. I was very much interested during visits 
in Washington to hear statements made by 
members of the Cabinet, Secretary Lane and 
others to this effect, that they must have the 
assistance of the schools in order to win this 
war. One thing, strange to say, the Depart- 
ment there that you would think would be apt 
to have the least to do with educational affairs 
was leaning most heavily upon us, and that 
was the War Department. We have added 
tremendously to the wealth of our beloved 
Commonwealth, there isn’t any question about 
it. Any one who cares to get the statistics can 
very readily convince himself. Thereisn’t any 
question that industrial efficiency and scientific 
efficiency and all other problems involved in 
results produced can be traced directly to the 
public schools. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that we have had 
good schools, I am sure we all realize that our 
schools are not what they should be, nor by 
any means what we can make them. I spent 
several of my first years teaching in a rural 
school. Dr. Hamilton is entirely right in my 
judgment when he says we will never have the 
conditions we should until we consolidate 
and get! enough together to make a school. 
You can’t make a school that is really worth 
while out of ten or twelve pupils. Other 





matters: We all realize that we are organ- 
izing our fight these days in favor of six 
years for elementary education against eight 
years. Then we shall have three years in the 
Junior High School and three years in the 
Senior. In the Junior High School we have 
a departmental work which keeps the classes 
going all the time. When we begin to con- 
solidate and consolidate in the right way we 
can have our Junior High and Senior High 
Schools just as they have in New England 
and so many places in the West. 

Reference has been made to some of our 
school buildings. I saw a statement that prob- 
ably one-fourth of the school buildings of the 
United States are unfit for use and should be 
replaced. At any rate we do know that many 
are unsightly buildings, and not well equipped 
for their purposes. We know that we must 
do more in connection with our recreational 
activity. In regard to medical health inspec- 
tion, many of the rural communities are get- 
ting that. Recreational activities are essential 
to the normal growth of the child. It was 
discovered that one out of every ten of the 
men drafted were illiterate, or at least to the 
extent of being unable to write his name or 
read an English sentence intelligently; one out 
of every ten illiterate, it was also found, was 
not a naturalized citizen; in other words, that 
he did not appreciate the ideals of our coun- 
trv and of our government to the extent of 
having taken-out his naturalization papers and 
become a citizen. We also realize the fact 
that there were some native-born who were 
not proud of their Americanism, who did not 
know for what our country stands, or were 
not as clear as they should be. The army dis- 
covered that, and the navy discovered that, 
and they had distinct courses that they pre- 
sented to the men to show them why we were 
at war. So that the boys as they come back 
will know, as they did while they were fight- 
ing, what we stand for as a nation. These 
things show we have work to do in our re- 
spective communities. In Philadelphia one of 
the most American cities, because it is one of 
the oldest cities, we discovered in our school 
census of two years ago that 46 per cent, 
almost half, of the boys and girls between the 
ages of six and sixteen were of foreign par- 
entage. That indicates a condition that has 
a menace in it. We were all very much wor- 
ried about the conditions in Russia and the 
conditions that seem to be spreading in Eu- 
rope. I don’t know really which has the 
greater menace in it, Militarism or Bolshevism. 
We decided that Militarism shall no longer 
rule the world, but we have not yet settled 
this problem of Bolshevism. The hope, I be- 
lieve, is in the public schools not merely as a 
place for training young people, but as a great 
community center where we can gather to- 
gether all of the people and get to realize 
some sense of responsibility, and what this 
great country with its opportunities really 
means and the great principle of equal rights 
and equal opportunities. Some think that the 
great contest of the future will be an indus- 
trial contest and that the nation that manifests 
the greatest industrial ability will win out 
and retain the greatest prominence. I don’t 
believe that is quite true. Some think the 
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great issue of the future will be the contest 
between labor and capital. That I don’t be- 
lieve is quite true, because the fundamental 
things are getting into the lives of the young 
people and a sense of their responsibility, be- 
cause equal rights and opportunities are placed 
before them and make them share this great 
responsibility. 

I believe most firmly that we have reached 
a stage where education is no longer a local 
problem, that we are beginning to see as a 
rsult of this war the absolute need of train- 
ing for State and National citizenship. I pre- 
dict that not many months hence we will all 
be incorporating in our course of study not 
only the studies, as stated by the President, 
but that there will be rather specific things in 
the way of training for National service. I 
am not advocating military training in the 
schools because I think that is x narrow part 
of what we shall have to be doing, but things 
that will enable our boys and girls to meet 
great .mergencies, such things for example 
as the epidemic of the “Flu,” which put so 
many of us on our backs and made so many 
communities practically helpless. We will be 
providing for the girls nursing, or some things 
for the “first aid,” etc., and we have there- 
fore a right to additional compensation. We 
have a right to go to the State and for that 
matter to the Nation for financial assistance 
in connection with our schools. Pennsylvania 
is now contributing to the State 12 per cent. 
of the money that is being expended upon our 
schools. You know no doubt that England 
decided last August that the general govern- 
ment shall put to the limit of 50 per cent. into 
the local treasuries to assist them in meeting 
their school needs. Pennsylvania can go a 
long way before it reaches that standard of a 
fifty-fifty proposition. In Philadelphia we re- 
ceive less than one-twelfth of the amount that 
is being expended upon our schools from the 
State. I don’t know whether there is any dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania that is not putting up at 
least half the money needed to run its school 
system. I am sure that education and books 
have become so large an asset that we have a 
right to go to our State and say that we must 
have this appropriation which will enable us to 
increase the teachers’ salaries. 

I want to remove from the mind any mis- 
understanding in regard to that 25 per cent. 
proposition. The Lieutenant-Governor spoke 
as if he had an idea that that meant that 
every teacher’s salary, whether large or small, 
is to be increased 25 per cent. Those of us 
who know, know that that is not in the bill. 
The bill states that the State is asked to place 
in the school treasury for the State an amount 
equivalent to 25 per cent. of its entire teacher 
pay-roll, as one of the articles specifically 
states, and then it becomes the duty of the 
locat School Board to say how that amount 
shall be distributed. They can give 50 per 
cent. to the lowest paid person and one per 
cent. to the highest paid if they choose. That 
is in the hands of the local community—and 
if you find that error anywhere I hope sin- 
cerely that you will remove that mistaken 
impression. There were several other good 
reasons for framing the bill as it has been 
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written. I tried to indicate some of the rea- 
sons why this amount of money was needed. 
Some other reasons were indicated by those 
who spoke before me. Our teachers are leav- 
ing the profession. It reminds me of what 
occurred in a Western country school several 
years ago. The pupils when they assembled 
found a paper tacked up on the door with this 
interesting statement: “Quit teaching, gone to 
husking corn,” signed by the teacher. And we 
too know that in this great State that our 
teachers, many of them, are receiving less 
than day laborers. Even though we are all 
insisting as parents and school officials that we 
must have the highest possible type of persons 
come into the teaching profession, in spite of 
that the fact remains that our teachers are 
getting very much less than a day laborer. 
The State Board in dealing with the bill felt 
in framing it that a sum of money should be 
asked for as a special fund, not to come out 
of the regular State appropriation. A special 
appropriation must be given if we are to safe- 
guard the teachership of our State and the 
welfare of the children, and that ten million 
a year represents the minimum amount that 
would at all put the teachership on the basis 
on which it should be placed. We shall have 
to seek for teachers elsewhere than in the 
normal class of men if our schools are not to 
be closed. I had experience in the country as 
well as in the city, and I want to say to you 
very frankly that we are facing in Philadel- 
phia conditions that are more strenuous and 
equally important with the conditions prevail- 
ing anywhere. Limited by a six mill tax we 
are unable to erect an additional school build- 
ing although we have twenty thousand school 
children who are getting but three hours’ in- 
struction a day, just half time, a local condi- 
tion ‘hat will mean disaster in Philadelphia if 
the matter is not remedied. It is true that 
some of you have been unable to open your 
schools. But I want to say that in Philadel- 
phia, and the same is true in Pittsburgh, we 
haven’t the money to spend on our buildings 
and we have a shortage in teachers. After all, 
when you get up against conditions like some 
of these that I have mentioned in a large city 
you have a strenuous condition of affairs that 
is really a serious menace. Bolshevism is a real 
menace in this country, very much more real. 
than many people are apt to understand, and’ 
of course one of the last places where we 
should think of such a thing is in connection 
with our school work. Over our schools or 
schoot buildings are floating the Stars and 
Stripes; I don’t know what the boys and girls 
of your school may be thinking of those Stars 
and Stripes, but I do know what some of our 
aliens or un-Americanized people are thinking 
about them. I know because I have heard 
them say over and over again that they come 
to this country, and they look up to that flag 
because they had always heard, in the words 
of Abraham Lincoln, that that flag stood for 
equal rights and equal opportunities, and they 
are the highest offered anywhere in the world. 
And if those Stars and Stripes are not to be 
degraded by anyone, alien or native, we must 
make them the true symbol.of righteous gov- 
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ernment. We must have our schools mean 
everything that they should mean. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. J. D. Orr, Leechburg: I have been 
asked to open the discussion of this very 
interesting topic. The ground has been so 
thoroughly covered by my friend from 
Philadelphia, Dr. Hamilton and others, 
that it would seem they haven’t left much 
for me. I don’t propose taking much of 
your time, first, because the ground has 
been so well covered; second, I take it you 
have studied this proposition; and lastly, a 
lady follows me and they are always en- 
titled to the last word. So I don’t propose 
to say all that might be said. When this 

uestion was programmed I take it that our 
Coeuiiiitee thought it might be viewed 
from different angles, from the fact that 
they put one teacher and two directors on 
to discuss it. Two things we all agree 
upon. We want this money, and we need 
this money. As to the method of obtain- 
ing it, or as to its expenditure, there might 
be a little difference of opinion. I know 
our teachers are not asking for charity, 
and I know that for the most part they are 
underpaid. As to how this money should 
be paid to the teachers, we leave that to 
the School Board. But it must go to teach- 
ers’ salaries. I come from a district where, 
if ever a district needed outside help, it is 
the one that I represent. In the first place 
I am sorry for Philadelphia; I feel some- 
thing ought to be done at this legislative 
session to help reduce the millage in Phila- 
delphia. Our district pays 85 per cent. of 
the cost of the schools from our own 
pockets. Forty-two per cent. of the chil- 
dren are aliens, and you know these aliens 
don’t, as a rule, pay their share of the 
taxes. Nine-tenths of the taxes are paid 
by one-tenth of the people. We need help. 
We are running behind about $5,000 a year, 
and we increase our teachers’ salaries 
every opportunity we get. We have got 
buildings. But if I did not happen to stand 
in with the medical inspector, I think some 
of them would be closed. These are some 
of our conditions. I have in mind other 
conditions, where they don’t have that alien 
population, where they are not aliens, where 
every fellow pays his own education as it 
were. They don’t need that 25 per cent. 
increase as much as we do. If we are 
going to increase our salaries to the extent 
of 25 per cent. and then make that retro- 
active, and go back to the third of January 
when the half of the schools weren’t open, 
I don’t think it a fair distribution of that 
money. I am sure our legislature wouldn’t 
see fit to appropriate this money if it were 
some charity institution. I think they will 
put some strings to this appropriation by 





making some of the Boards do some of the 
things handed out. Speaking about school 
consolidation and centralization; it seems 
centralization is not adaptable in Penn- 
sylvania just now. 

If I were giving this money to the schools 
of Pennsylvania I would pay by the year 
and not by the month. We ought to pay 
our school teachers by the year. I would 
not give a dollar to a district that had only 
seven months school or an enrollment of 
only twenty pupils. These Boards are not 
as wide-awake as they might be. I have 
been in school work all my life. Thirty- 
three years I served one town and they 
don’t know me yet. I know something of 
the problems we have in the country. If 
you are going to put this money where it 
will do the most good, you will tie some 
strings to that appropriation; I believe you 
can entrust it to the Boards and they will 
spend it where it will do the most good. 
They may not give it all to the teacher. If 
you put that teacher in a tumble-down 
school house, with the air almost as bad 
as it is here, you will not get value received 
for the money you are expending on that 
teacher. You have got other things to con- 
sider, you must have that room measure up 
to reasonable requirements. The dollar is 
what makes things go. Some of this work 
we have got to push along and, I think, 
there ought to be some strings to it. I be- 
lieve a lady is to follow me, so I will close. 

Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, of Beaver, con- 
tinued the discussion as follows: 

The address of Superintendent Garber, 
followed by the comprehensive discussion 
of Dr. Orr, seems to leave little for an- 
other to add on this most vital subject. But 
to add “line upon line and precept upon 
precept” is the way in which the most im- 
perative things of all time are brought 
home to us and made a part of ourselves. 
When we first read, 

“Therefore be it Resolved, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to urge the necessary 
legislation providing for the payment by 
the State, in addition to its present appro- 
priation, to every school district of the 
Commonwealth at least 25 per cent. of the 
salaries paid by such district to its teach- 
ers, this legislation to be safe-guarded so 
that the increased appropriation shall be 
available only to the districts which by the 
amount so received shall increase the salary 
of its teachers.” 

It would seem that there is no logical 
reason why any one interested in the wel- 
fare of the children of our State, and the 
so-much-to-be-desired progress of the teach- 
ing profession, should object to the resolu- 
tion. We grant that most well-qualified 
teachers deserve an increase in salary. We 
believe that the high cost of education can 
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never approximate the higher cost of igno- 
rance. We know, and therefore should 
allow ourselves as school directors no rest 
until everyone in our Commonwealth is in 
possession of the like knowledge, that 
Pennsylvania ranks among the States of 
our Union, second in finance and in school 
expenditures as follows: 
Pennsyl-3Highest Rank Highest 
vania. State. of Pa. State. 
Average salaries of 
teachers (annual). $514 $918 13 Cal. 
School expense as 
compared with each 


$100 of wealth .... 27c. 75c. 38 Okla. 


Total daily cost per 

eae 18c. 39c. 23 Nev. 
Annual _ expenditure 

ae a $18 $32 25 Wash. 
Value of school plant 

per child ........ $56 $115 14 Mass. 


Many for years have realized that our 
rank was second in finance, but few have 
even dreamed that educationally our rank 
is twenty-third. These are facts, when 
known, to be faced and reckoned with. 
They incite rather to vigorous action than 
otherwise. Statistics proving to us that 
2,149 teachers receive from ¢ Ae to $350; 
3,335 from $350 to $400; 2,945 from $400 
to $450, etc., afford a very convincing ar- 
gument that ‘the time is now here when our 
State authorities should no longer make it 
possible for some districts to pay their 
teachers an inadequate salary. 

One educator refers to this condition in 
some districts as being due to the directors 
being “terribly afflicted with educational 
myopia.” It is this, and more, I believe. 
They resolutely refuse all treatment for 
their myopia. In other words, they never 
read one word regarding school adminis- 
tration, and when urged by others will not 
accept the judgment of superintendents and 
other educational authority. 

A thoughtful study of this resolution 
brings to light, therefore, that no provision 
is made to cover that point. There is no 
disposition on my part to disapprove of the 
use of this suggested amount of money for 
the increase of teachers’ salaries. But it is 
surely not just to give the same amount of 
increase to each teacher in the State, re- 
gardless of the amount she is now receiv- 
ing, and the number of months she is being 
employed. 

Our chief concern should be for the wel- 
fare of the children. All the children of all 
the people, must be kept in mind when this 
or any other proposed legislation is under 
discussion. I believe our legislators should 
be urged that it be made a state require- 
ment for all teachers to be better qualified. 
No one should be allowed to teach unless 
equipped with a four-year high school edu- 
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cation, plus at least one year professional 
training. 

It should be the required duty of every 
school district to give its children at least 
nine months of school; a ten-month term 
being preferable. It is the inherent right 
of every child living in a rural district to 
have as good educational opportunities as 
those granted to the child living in a city 
district. 

The question has also been raised, 
through the press, relative to the “ inade- 
quate care and training of the mentally 
defective.” This is a subject that has been 
too long ignored by State and National 
economists. It is a problem to be dealt 
with jointly by the medical and legislative 
world. Educators must aid in moulding 
public sentiment. Until our State and Na- 
tion segregate the feeble minded until they 
are past the child-bearing age just so long 
will there be continued waste socially, eco- 
nomically and educationally. 

A prominent man of our State, influential 
both in educational and legal circles, made 
the statement when discussing this subject 

of “Increase in Teachers’ Salaries,” that 
the usual method of granting State appro- 
priation opens wide the door to a most per- 
nicious practice of graft. Being politically 
unsophisticated I hesitate to flatly deny this 
statement, but I will say that if the one 
who wishes to plunder is in public office he 
or she will find a way to practice his or her 
trade. In other words, it is the duty of 
every loyal citizen to stand for righteous 
legislation. But let us remember it is never 
possible to legislate righteousness into any 
human heart. 

May it be urged then that the school di- 
rectors of our State recommend the adop- 
tion of this resolution, and also request the 
adoption of a resolution requiring higher 
qualifications for teachers, a higher min- 
imum salary for all districts, and a longer 
school term for all schools now required 
to have but seven months. 

We are reminded that “the sources of 
revenue are the same whether the salaries 
are paid from the local fund or from the 
State funds, or jointly by the local district 
and the State. This- should be generally 
understood. That Pennsylvania has plenty 
of money is an undisputable fact. She can 
well afford to furnish every need of her 
children. 

Last year Pennsylvania paid to the Fed- 
eral Government ,000,000, and it is es- 
timated the amount paid in 1919 will be 
$750,000,000. Briefly, taxation means co- 
operative investment. I heartily agree that 
teachers should be paid twelve months in 
the year. We are told that property in the 
state to the value of two billion dollars is 
still untaxed. 
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A Director: I have listened with interest 
to this discussion. I have also talked with 
some members of the legislature, and it 
seems to me that the men with whom I 
have talked that are in favor of making 
this appropriation for the increase of the 
salaries of the teachers are a little in doubt 
as to what kind of property they should 
assess in order to raise the revenue. I 
have often heard it said that there is a 
great deal of property in Pennsylvania on 
which no taxes are paid, but I have never 
had it shown to me what kind of property 
it is, and whether it is productive or unpro- 
ductive. I think, looking at this matter in 
a practical way, that from every man and 
woman in Pennsylvania who has an in- 
come we should have an income tax to 
provide for this additional money needed 
for the increase in the teachers’ salaries. 
I would like to know what property there 
is in Pennsylvania that is not taxed. The 
lady said there are two billion dollars worth 
of property untaxed. I know that there 
is personal property, judgments and mort- 
gages liable for a four mills State tax. I 
know the corporations holding mortgages 
and judgments pay the State tax. But I 
also know individuals that have judgments 
who never record them. They don’t pay 
tax. If you want to reach that individual 
just tax his income. What property is 
there in Pennsylvania that is not taxed that 
is productive? I think it would help the 
legislature. 

Mr. Wren: In the first place I have very 
little confidence in a fellow who holds a 
judgment and does not record it. When 
you say we can’t get the taxation in Penn- 
sylvania, and you ask where is all this land, 
you don’t need to go far to find it. You 
need simply to walk over the coal lands of 
Pennsylvania, right here in Dauphin county 
we have some of it. The question has been 
coming closer and closer every day. We 
must take care of our teachers and must 
not class our teachers on the same basis as 
the day-laborer. The bill won’t pass if we 
go home, and don’t try to put our shoulders 
to the wheel and push it through. 

Supt. Garber: The Auditor General’s 
Report dated 1916 shows some very inter- 
esting facts in connection with the taxation 
in Pennsylvania. It reveals these facts: 
One of our largest steel corporations of the 
State paid into the State Treasury as its 
State tax for 1916 less than $3,000, whose 
product runs up into several hundred mil- 
lions. Another $1,800, and another the 
magnificent sum of a little less than $170. 
I happen to know that a corporation cap- 
italized at approximately five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, last year sold products to the 
value of a little less than four million dol- 





lars, paid into the State Treasury less than 
fifteen dollars. I don’t mention that as in- 
dicating an unusual condition in regard to 
some other things. We need to waken up 
here in Pennsylvania just as they have 
wakened up in other States to the impor- 
tance of having the taxes more equitably 
distributed. 

A Director: What we want to do is get 
the money, and let the Boards distribute it. 
I think the first thing we had better do is 
stand together and try to get this money. 
We talk about equal opportunities in our 
school system in Pennsylvania. Here we 
have two districts, one with a big industry, 
that levies seven mills tax and has a ten- 
months term. Then the school pays the 
teachers’ salaries. They do it on seven mills 
because it has a rich industry right in it. 
Just across the street is another district 
with very little taxable property. That dis- 
trict pays twenty mills tax, has poor build- 
ings and low salaries, no high school, no 
music, no drawing, no art. You talk about 
equality of opportunity, but we don’t work 
it out so easily in details as we do in senti- 
ment. We are reaping the results of the 
seeds we sowed years ago. Years ago I 
used to go around lecturing because I had 
to supplement my salary in order to live, 
and there are a lot of school people that 
have to do that yet. I don’t believe in 
Teachers’ Unions that are going to strike 
and walk out; but I can see it coming. In 
our district this year I could see the great 
dissatisfaction existing among the school 
people, and we will have to get busy or we 
will have trouble along this line. You can’t 
make good citizens out of hungry people 
and the man who can’t earn an honest live- 
lihood for his family is liable to resort to 
some other way. We must make conditions 
such that the teachers can live. Let us 
unite on this one thought, that we want 
that money. The State appropriation is 
distributed most unfairly in Pennsylvania. 
We have lots of sins that we must repent 
of; but let us unite in the fact that we want 
this money—and it has been pointed out 
where it can come from. 

Mrs. McCauley, in answer to the ques- 
tion asked, said: The property is connected 
with industries that have furnished our 
world with 50 per cent. of the munitions to 
defeat the Huns—the Steel industries of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

A Director: Teachers should be em- 
ployed twelve months in the year. Children 
that want to be doing something are left 
without anything to do, and nobody to 
supervise them during the months the 
schools are closed. It is fair to the teach- 
ers that they should be employed and the 
children prevented from losing during the 
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months the schools are closed what they 
have gained during the rest of the year. I 
have in mind a couple of things. Dr. Orr 
spoke of the fact that in his town nine- 
tenths of the taxes were paid by one-tenth 
of the people. These nine-tenths seem to 
have nothing in particular to pay taxes on. 
Some people think that the teachers’ sal- 
aries are too high already. The factor of 
thrift is very important both to the teach- 
ers and children. I have in mind a case 
in which the teachers’ salaries were about 
to be increased, and the majority of the Di- 
rectors were in favor of a proper increase, 
when attention was called to the fact that 
one of the teachers had been making state- 
ments about extravagant expenditures by 
herself which seemed to show that she al- 
ready had more money than she knew how 
to spend wisely. 

Another: I am heartily interested in the 
passage of the bill for this appropriation. 
I believe this body has the power in itself 
to put that bill through. When you go 
back home bombard the Governor and the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the Senator with 
the fact that you have got to have this bill 
through. 

Another: It seems to me that there is 
danger as to the kind of information you 
supplv to the members of the legislature. 
I want to point out one or two things: In 
his inaugural address the Governor made 
this statement that, while he believed the 
teachers of Pennsylvania were underpaid, 
it is impracticable that such legislation be 
passed because the revenues of the State 
are already taken up with the expenditures 
already called for. Here is the phase of 
that argument: the revenues of the State 
are not sufficient; that is where the legis- 
lature are going to fool you, and they will 
show you $68,000,000 and how they are 
spent. The information that the legisla- 
ture wants to be bombarded with is where 
this money comes from and it is your busi- 
ness as Directors to show them the different 
sources where this revenue can be raised. 
That is where they will fool you, and don’t 
let them do it. The hard coal of Penn- 
sylvania is taxed and the people were very 
easily fooled because certain gentlemen saw 
that that tax was not put on soft coal. You 
see how easy it is to pull the wool over peo- 
ple’s eyes by certain men who want to. 
Another question: The Auditor’s report of 
1916 shows that three billion dollars worth 
of capital stock of manufacturing concerns 
pays not one cent for State revenue. When 
they know that you know that, and the 
people of Pennsylvania know that it is in 
their power to raise that revenue you will 
get that bill through and not before. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 





OR half an hour before the address of 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the Univer- 

sity of Chicago, in the auditorium of the 
Technical High School on Thursday. even- 
ing, the orchestra of the school gave a de- 
lightful concert for the entertainment of 
their guests, the School Directors, from all 
all parts of the State. These officials num- 
ber about fifteen thousand men and women 
in Pennsylvania—all of whom are of ac- 
count in their home localities. Only the 
best among them feel it their duty and priv- 
ilege and are willing to take the time and 
pay the cost of attendance at these annual 


meetings. So that the elite of the Directors: 


were here to appreciate and enjoy their fine 
music. It was probably the best audience 
for which they have played during the 
year, and they seemed to be doing their 
best in honor of the occasion. 

Dr. Judd was the only speaker of the 
evening. He was introduced by President 
Norton about 8.30 o’clock, and for an hour 
or more held his audience deeply interested 
in the discussion of the German system of 
education and 


WHAT MAKES AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
DEMOCRATIC P 


Americans have long been accustomed to 
hearing the public school lauded as the foun- 
dation of democracy. It is not unnatural that 
they should fall into the mistaken belief that 
any scheme of universal education is of neces- 
sity democratic. The example of Germany 
completely refutes this belief. The educa- 
tional system of that country is and has been 
for generations a wall of defense to aristoc- 
racy and a device for disciplining the common 
people into willing subservience to this aris- 
tocracy. An examination of some of the 
leading characteristics of the German schools 
will serve two purposes. It will furnish a 
contrasting background for a later discussion 
of the democratic tendencies in our own sys- 
tem and will at the same time show how gross 
a blunder was made in the middle of the last 
century when one branch of the German sys- 
tem was imported into the United States. The 
German school system is made up of two 
separate compartments. One is for the com- 
mon people and is called the Volksschule. 
The other is for the aristocracy. The latter 
is subdivided into several institutions which 
differ slightly from each other, but for our 
purpose may very properly be typified by the 
Gymnasium which is the eldest and still domi- 
nant form of aristocratic school. The smaller 
German states have Volksschulen and Gym- 
nasien, which in their primary departments 
are not as completely separated as are the 
schools of the great states where there is ab- 
rege separation from the first year to the 
ast. ‘ 

The Volksschule and the Gymnasium are 
altogether different in their methods of train- 
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ing teachers. The teachers of the Volks- 


schule are graduates of that school who have: 


afterwards been trained in an_ institution 
known as Lehrerseminar. This institution has 
no connection with the university. Before 
the war, teachers of the Volksschule were al- 
lowed to take courses in the university only 
in the one state of Saxony, and the university 
privileges there reluctantly granted were so 
hedged about that the concession was practi- 
cally without value. Even in Saxony the 
teacher in training for the common school has 
absolutely no access to the university. In no 
other state, were even experienced common- 
school teachers allowed to study in the higher 
institutions of learning. The teachers of the 
Gymnasium have entirely different training. 
No Volksschule graduate ever becomes a 
teacher in the Gymnasium. No Gymnasium 
teacher has ever been in a Lehrerseminar. 
The teachers in the Gymnasium are products 
of the higher schools. They are first of all 
graduates of the Gymnasium itself. Then 
they take courses in the university. After 
completing courses in the university the pros- 
pective teacher of the Gymnasium takes an 
examination set by the state, and if successful 
goes to a Gymnasium for a period of appren- 
tice training. Here he is drilled for two 
years in the ways of the teaching staff and, 
under the closest supervision of the principal 
and teachers, absorbs the ways of thinking 
and acting which will fit him to perpetuate 
the traditions of a school devoted to the edu- 
cating of a highly-selected aristocratic class. 

The sharp distinction between the methods 
of training teachers in the two schools of the 
German system is of importance to us in this 
country, because in 1838 Massachusetts, 
through the enactment of the Normal School 
Law, established the first American training 
school for teachers of the common schools on 
the model of the Prussian Lehrerseminar. 
The American normal school was in no way 
related to the college, nor was it a part of the 
original purpose of this school to train teach- 
ers for the high school. The normal schools 
were institutions apart, separate from all other 
schools except the common elementary schools. 
Trouble has again and again arisen from this 
fact. Our normal schools have always been 
difficult to co-ordinate with other educational 
institutions. 

Coming back from the digression, we note 
that the German schools are entirely separate, 
not only in their teachers, but also in the 
classes of pupils for which they are designed. 
It is not true there, as here, that all classes of 
pupils attend one elementary school in the 
early years and gradually fall apart later. 
From the first there is separation. At six 
years of age the boy or girl of the common 
family goes to the Volksschule. The child 
knows from the day he enters that school that 
his place in the economy of national life is 
fixed at a low level. He is to belong to the 
humbler class. His tasks are those of bearing 
the heavy burdens. He can never be one of 
society’s leaders. The six-year old boy of 
the aristocratic family goes to another insti- 
tution. He too notes the social distinction 
and is proud of the future which lies before 








the members of his class. If he can main- 
tain his place in this school, all the opportuni- 
ties of rank are open to him. 

Let us follow these two classes of pupils as 
they move through the schools. The child in 
the Volksschule receives eight years of edu- 
cation. This is given him out of the public 
purse. When the eight years are over he is 
confirmed in the Church and his education is 
in most cases completed. A few go on to the 
Lehrerseminar. The rest attend industrial 
schools which fit for the trades, but no boy or 
girl of this school can ever receive a higher 


- education. There is no high school, no uni- 


versity, no intellectual opening for the gradu- 
ates of the Volksschule. They are the hew- 
ers of wood and the drawers of water. The 
products of the Volksschule go into the indus- 
tries. They may not be officers in the army. 
They are not admitted to the civil service 
positions which require intelligence. They are 
held by the firm hand of the State in the social 
caste to which they belong. They are drafted 
into army service for two years, or in some 
divisions for three, as common soldiers; and 
they are taken to some part of the Empire 
remote from home in order that they may not 
have their attention distracted during the 
period of their introduction to the art of sol- 
diering. The student of the Gymnasium is of 
a very different rank and has a very different 
experience. In the school which he attends 
all the pupils pay tuition. They have before 
them twelve years of schooling, three in the 
primary department and nine in the Gym- 
nasium proper. After graduation from the 
Gymnasium there open up the university and 
the higher technical schools. Beyond these 
are the professions and all the higher Govern- 
ment positions. Those who complete success- 
fully the third year from the last in the Gym- 
nasium serve only one year in the army and 
are allowed to choose the place where they 
will serve. It is from this class that the offi- 
cers of the army are drawn. So intense is the 
social pressure on a boy to maintain himself 
in this school that many of the difficulties 
which are common in keeping up standards 
among American high school pupils are un- 
known. The word of a teacher in a Gymna- 
sium is heeded as if it were the dictum of so- 
ciety, because it is true in a very literal sense 
that the boy and the teacher are dealing with 
the social career of the boy, and with no 
trivial problem of mere education. 

A most important phase of the separation 
between the Volksschule and the Gymnasium 
appears when we come to consider the sub- 
ject-matter of instruction. The Gymnasium 
teaches Latin, French and English. It teaches 
algebra and geometry_and science. These sub- 
jects are not postponed to the later years. 
At the end of the fourth year of schooling the 
boy begins his Latin and by the time he is 
through the twelfth year he can read Latin 
understandingly. The higher branches of 
mathematics are studied from the sixth school 
year on. The pupil in the Volksschule has a 
very -different program. He is to be all his 
life one of the common people. He does not 
need foreign languages, and he gets none. 
He will need no higher mathematics in his 
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lowly sphere, so he is taught only the rudi- 
ments of mathematics which deal with number 
work and simple measurement. In short, the 
Volksschule is ‘a vernacular, rudimentary 
school limited to eight years. There are two 
subjects which are taught in both schools— 
history and religion. The history is chiefly 
German history. In the common school it is 
emphatically German history. In the Gym- 
nasium it is German history with some Greek 
and Roman history and a little modern his- 
tory of other nations. Religion is taught 
throughout all schools. It is used as an eftec- 
tive means of teaching duty to the State and 
recognition of authority. Some of the refer- 
ences to the Deity which are made by the 
Kaiser, and which fall on American ears with 
a strange and unintelligible sound, can be 
understood when we remember that these 
references call up the associations drilled into 
the minds of German boys and girls by con- 
stant instruction im German religion. Re- 
ligion is an instrument in the hands of the 
ruling class to keep the people obedient. We 
in this country may scoff at the divine right 
of kings; but it is persistently kept before the 
children of the German Empire, and they can 
no more shake themselves free from the doc- 
trine than we can escape the conviction that a 
verb and its subject should agree in number. 
History and religion are taught in all schools, 
but the views which the pupils get in the two 
schools are as different as the views of a 
landscape seen now through the small end of 
a telescope, now through the large end. To 
the pupil of the Volksschule the voices of re- 
ligion and history call to service and obedi- 
ence. To the boy in the Gymnasium the call 
is to dominion and arrogant command. 

When the first schools grew up, in Europe 
they were professional schools for the better 
classes. The common man did not read or 
write. A few of the nobility and the princes 
did. The clergy had a monopoly on the intel- 
lectual life of the nations except in so far as 
the rulers shared the things of the mind in 
moments of leisure, when they were not wag- 
ing war. So it came about that there were 
riding schools for knights, and schools of law 
for the nobility, and schools of theology for 
the clergy, but the day of common schools 
was not yet. These early schools for the 
upper classes had in them no tolerance for 
democracy. The more the aristocracy could 
divide itself from the common people by train- 
ing and by cultivation of the intellectual arts, 
the more it made itself secure in its rule. 
The German common school is the home of 
humility and pious acceptance of authority. 
Its training is free, given by a paternalistic 
State. The Gymnasium is the stronghold of 
an established aristocracy. Before the war 
ninety-two per cent. of the children of Ger- 
many were in the common school; eight per 
cent. were in preparation for the privileges 
of aristocracy. The spirit of it all is expressed 
in a remark made to me by a German_uni- 
versity professor in 1913 in the City of Leip- 
zig. The discussion had been on American 
high schools and the 1,200,000 students then in 
these schools; he said to me, “Such a number 
of students in German higher schools would 
be the gravest kind of a social menace.” 
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The early settlers in New England were 
democratic in their educational ideals, at least 
to the point of demanding that every one 
should have some kind of training. They 
were all members of the same social class 
in theory if not in final practice. But the 
traditions of the Old World and the natural 
tendencies toward specialization were strong 
in determining the form of organization which 
the schools even of that democratic’ com- 
munity took on. There soon arose on the 
one hand a higher professional school with its 
special preparatory schools not unlike the aris- 
tocratic schools of Europe, and on the other 
hand, a lower common school which gave to 
the ordinary boy and girl some training in 
matters of religion and in the art of reading 
necessary for a first-hand acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. The common school was in 
form much like its European predecessors. 

Let us consider some of the reasons why 
the dual system was impossible. In the first 
place, there was no aristocracy to seize on the 
schools as a means of perpetuating its power. 
The exclusive professional class was not 
hereditary as in Europe. It could be entered 
by any boy who would prepare himself to 
enter the clergy. In the second place, the 
religion which was accepted and practiced by 
all was a common code of personal responsi- 
bilities, and in this cade one man was like 
every other. Religion tended in New England 
to make men obedient to God, but not to one 
another. The common participation in the 
church service made it impossible for the pro- 
fessional aristocracy to keep aloof from the 
common people. So it came about that the 
only exclusive class created by the New Eng- 
land educational system—the clergy—was in 
practical life brought back into the most inti- 
mate contact with the ordinary people. An- 
other reason grows out of the frontier condi- 
tions which obtained even a few miles out of 
Boston. In the little groups of settlers which 
made their way into the wilderness, exclusive- 
ness would have been impossible had any one 
desired it. There was in each settlement per- 
haps one boy in five years who prepared for 
college. For this one boy there could be no 
dual school system. At least in his early 
years, in common with the other children, he 
was trained in letters and religion by the one 
and only school which the community could 
afford. Later the preacher might take an in- 
terest in giving him special tutoring, or the 
boy might be sent for a time to the prepara- 
torv school. < 

The early school of New England was a 
school where each child was brought into 
direct personal contact with the Scriptures. 
The Puritans had left their homes in Europe 
because they were unwilling to have any one 
stand between the individual and his direct 
personal contact with truth. In Europe there 
had been human authorities who parceled out 
the truth as they saw fit. In Europe to-day 
there is the same spirit. If one goes to 4 
German Volksschule he finds that the in- 
struction is predominantly oral. The teacher 
gives information orally to the children. This 
information has the stamp of official approval 
and it is officially safeguarded. The children 
get what the teacher gives and no more. 
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There is no reference library in any Volks- 
schule. Even in such a subject as geography, 
there is no text-book full of facts about all the 
countries in the world. The most impressive 
contrast between American schools and those 
of Europe to-day is that American schools are 
reading schools while the schools of Europe 
are schools where instruction is given orally 
by the teacher. The common man in this 
country demands the right to know through his 
own reading what is happening in the world. 
Our people read and form their own opinions. 
There is no authority which they will accept in 
place of their own judgments. In a number 
of countries on the other side of the Atlantic 
there are to be found newspapers of a type 
which the American cannot understand. They 
are not intended to be complete or impartial. 
They are the instruments of control of an 
aristocratic government. Such newspapers 
will always be found in countries where in- 
struction in the common school is oral. There 
are other nations in the world, such as Mexico 
and Russia, where the newspaper can have no 
extensive influence because the people are 
illiterate. . Democracy may be threatened by 
disorganization in such countries, but democ- 
racy has, in the domination of a skillful aris- 
tocracy, an enemy more powerful than dis- 
organization. The Puritans laid the only sure 
foundations of both democracy and organiza- 
tion when they established a school which lays 
its chief emphasis on reading, and gives un- 
— training in this art to every boy and 
girl. 
The second general fact of organization 
which is important to the student of American 
schools is that these schools were local in 
their management and control. If we put the 
matter in terms of the present-day situation, 
we may point out the fact that there is no 
other great nation which is without a national 
minister of education clothed with authority. 
In the United States there is no national 
school system, no Federal authority in charge 
of our educational organization. There is a 
National Bureau of Education within the De- 
partment of the Interior, but its functions are 
purely and simply those of collecting informa- 
tion about schools and taking care of Alaskan 
reindeer. Local control has slowly given 
place in the more progressive States to cen- 
tralized supervision in certain matters. The 
growth of central authority has been handi- 
capped by jealousy on the part of local offi- 
cials, with the result that State departments 
often have little more authority than has the 
National Bureau of Education. It sometimes 
requires superlative optimism to be complacent 
under the present-day local control of schools. 
Back in the old days of the town meeting the 
citizens took an interest in the teacher, the 
course of study, and the school building. 
They were aware of the problems that arose 
in educating their children. All through our 
history individual parents have been interested 
in these problems, sometimes to the extent of 
interfering with the schools; but as muni- 
cipalities have grown the public has often 
allowed its large control of the schools to 
slip into the hands of cheap politicians and 
cowardly servants. Schools are locally con- 
trolled to-day—often very badly. In 1837, 





Horace Mann, Secretary of the State Board 
of Education of Masachusetts, surveyed the 
schools of that State and, seeing the wretched 
condtions which resulted from lack of super- 
vision, made the statement that the greatest 
catastrophe which had ever come to the 
State was the creation of independent school 
districts. One cannot speak too vigorously 
about the defects of the district system and of 
local control. There is, however, one com- 
pensation for all the defects. A school sys- 
tem under local control can never become the 
tool of an aristocratic government. American 
schools may be as bad as the most severe 
critic pleases, but they are democratic. I re- 
call a conversation which I had with the emi- 
nent head of the schools of Munich who had 
visited our American schools a few years be- 
fore. In contrasting German schools with 
American schools he said: “ We have no bad 
schools because all our schools are controlled 
from above. But we have no superlatively 
good schools. You in America have all kinds 
from the very worst to the very best. You 
have the advantage over us on the whole, be- 
cause some day you will be led by the examples 
of your excellent schools to a general im- 
provement.” This is the view of an observer 
of democracy who is not deceived by the ap- 
parent excellences of am artificial system. 
There are in the United States to-day many 
plans and much discussion dealing with this 
problem of local control. Our task now is 
the constructive task of building up a new 
kind of central control—one which grows out 
of democracy and preserves its contributions 
while eliminating the defects of its crude be- 
ginnings. 

The third characteristic of the New Eng- 
land school which must be discussed in order 
to make clear its democratic character has to 
do with its neglect of vocational training. 
The higher schools were vocational schools 
preparing chiefly for the clergy. The lower 
school was a general school making no voca- 
tional distinctions whatsoever. Everybody had 
a soul to save, and that was the only concern 
of the common school. The boy might later 
become a farmer or a carpenter; the girl 
would become a housewife; but these were not 
matters for the common school to think of at 
all. The omission of vocational training from 
the schools of this country made it easy for 
these schools to develop in a strictly demo- 
cratic fashion, especially during the period 
when education was very limited in its scope. 
If only a few weeks a year are to be given 
to the schooling of children. there is enough 
general matter needed by all of them to fill 
profitably the school day and the school year. 
The school will naturally be limited through 
its curriculum to a common body of ‘material 
administered alike to all pupils. We are fac- 
ing to-day a difficult problem in trying to keep 
our schools democratic and at the same time 
meet the demand for differentiated courses 
giving grade training to some and purely aca- 
demic training to others. This pressure was 
evaded in early years because of the simplicity 
ofthe school program. As schools developed 
however and stretched over more days and 
years, it began to be a question whether a 
simple body of common material is all that is 
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required. There has also come in recent years 
tremendous social pressure from the business 
world. We are told by manufacturers that 
our children must be trained in industrial 
processes if America is to compete with the 
Old World. On the other side of the Atlantic 
nations have given children training in the 
vocations. This training has made them skill- 
ful. Specialized training has been easier to 
organize there than it will be here because a 
boy who is going into the trades over there 
knows it early and is willing to accept obe- 
diently his task in life. Our democratic sys- 
tem is confronted by a thousand difficulties 
not known in a land where people are pigeon- 
holed at birth, 

But we must do something. What shall it 
be? Just before the war there were some 
self-appointed prophets who clamored in our 
ears that we must follow the example of 
Prussia. They were proposing to our legisla- 
tures the passing of laws that should divide 
our school system into two compartments. 
These voices are not yet silent, and when the 
Stress of industrialism comes in the future 
American will again be called on to defend 
the fundamental democracy of her common 
schools. The future defense cannot lie in ne- 
glecting vocational education. There must be 
positive policy to meet our needs. This posi- 
tive policy will doubtless change the character 
of the upper grades of our elementary schools. 
Courses will be offered to meet the many 
needs of different children. In order to keep 
the children in these many different courses 
interested in a central body of common ma- 
terial there will have to be a new study of 
what is required to train a citizen of a democ- 
racy. There will be much need of wise coun- 
sel and careful experimentation. There is one 
lesson that our past should teach us. We must 
not seek an easy solution of our problem by 
borrowing a European institution. The nat- 
ural evolution of the schools of the United 
States received a very material check through 
the importation into this country between 
1840 and 1850 of the German Volksschule. 
The conditions that led to this disastrous im- 
portation of a foreign institution had long 
been in process of preparation 

During the period immediately following 
the Revolution the schools of the United 
States sank to a lower ebb than ever before. 
The people of different States had very differ- 
ent ideals in such matters, and there was no 
national supervision of schools. When the 
United States framed the Constitution there 
was no disposition to take up matters of edu- 
cation. The New England educational plan, 
which grew out of the town meeting and the 
demand for strict religious instruction, was 
not acceptable to the Virginian who had 
grown up in a region of great plantations and 
private tutoring. When the Constitution was 
written education was left out, leaving the 
States and smaller communities to deal with 
their own problems. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at that these smaller units of population 
neglected educational matters in their efforts 
to meet the first emergencies of community 
life. They were absorbed in making roads 
and developing industries. The house has 
to be built before the family life of the home 
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can begin, and so the school waited for other 
matters of more obvious and immediate con- 
cern. The course of study depended on the 
training of the teacher and the will of the 
community. The school year was at most a 
few weeks in the winter. At this time in the 
year the pupils could be spared from the 
work on the farm. The cost of keeping 
schools in operation had to be considered, and 
most communities were slow to keep . the 
schools open for any great length of time 
because of the expense entailed. Schools of 
four months’ duration were considered long 
and generous. Many communities were satis- 
fied with much less. 

The duration of a pupil’s school career was 
at that time quite indefinite. The big boys 
and girls of the district came to school year 
after year. If the teacher was able to manage 
them, they stayed. If not, they sometimes dis- 
posed of the teacher, and sometimes retired 
peacefully only to try the experiment the next 
year again with the new teacher. The only 
governing consideration in most cases was the 
possession by the boy or girl of the necessary 
leisure and inclination. Girls went until they 
got married and boys until they hired out or 
became responsible citizens with more impor- 
tant duties to perform. It was the common 
school of this country which was chaotic. It 
was the common school which lacked clearly 
defined aims and ends. There were certain 
higher schools in the country, but they were 
able to take care of themselves fairly well. 
The common schools were important because 
they dealt with more people and were entirely 
dependent on public support. It was the 
Volkskschule, not the Gymnasium, that was 
borrowed. ‘This borrowing would not have 
been so disastrous as it was if the negative 
characteristics of the Volksschule were not so 
essentially a part of that institution. The 
Volksschule is intended to terminate the train- 
ing of the common people. Its material of 
instruction is selected with this end constantly 
in view. Limitation of educational oppor- 
tunity is not accidental or due merely to 
meagerness of opportunity. In the Volks- 
schule limitation is conscious, explicit, and a 
definite part of the whole scheme. The 
Volkeschule is negative in that it forbids 
teaching a foreign language or algebra. Ad- 
vanced subjects are “verboten” because such 
advanced subjects might disturb the social 
equilibrium. It was this negative, explicitly 
limiting school which in the middle of the 
last century we exchanged for our chaotic 
and only partially succesful district school. 

The negative characteristics of the course 
of study of the common schools were not 
seriously harmful in 1850, because the schools 
were limited in other ways. The school year 
was short. There was not time enough to go 
far afield in the world of knowledge. That 
the school must hold to the vernacular and to 
rudiments was dictated in some measure by 
the meagerness of support to the school itself. 
Teachers were little trained. and they could 
hardly have done more even if it had been 
demanded. So the borrowing of a limited 
school was not such misdeed as it would be 
to-day. We may even go so far as to say 
that it was not the borrowing that did the 
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harm. We of a later generation are in reality 
the sinners, for we have blindly followed the 
example of the Volksschule long after it be- 
came evident—painfully evident—that this 
school did not belong to America. 

The limited course of study borrowed in 
1840 became undesirable just as soon as the 
school year was lengthened sufficiently so that 
the rudimentary branches did not supply ade- 
quate material for the years of elementary in- 
struction. Take, for example, arithmetic. 
There was perhaps enough arithmetic to last 
for twelve or sixteen weeks a year through 
eight years. But when twelve weeks were 
expanded into five months, and later into six, 
seven, eight and nine, it became quite impos- 
sible for arithmetic to be legitimately ex- 
tended so as to fill the time. The fact is that 
later generations of teachers should have 
known enough to realize that they had 
reached the end of arithmetic, but they were 
dominated by the Volksschule idea of holding 
to rudimentary courses. 

When we took over the Volksschule we did 
no halfway borrowing. We made it the only 
lower school. At home the Prussian aristo- 
crat provides for his own boy another school 
where opportunity is unlimited. In the aristo- 
cratic school there is no need for inflating 
arithmetic because the boy is pushed as soon 
as possible into higher subjects. In America 
we did not set up the Volksschule plus some- 
thing else; we made the limited school the 
vestibule to our whole educational scheme. 
The result has been that we have deliberately 
held back those destined to take higher 
courses. In Prussia the doctor-in-training is 
not subject to the limitations of the Volks- 
schule. The boy in Germany who is to be a 
doctor is educated in the Gymnasium. In that 
school he is rushed into the advanced subjects 
just as early as possible. There is no mark- 
ing time. The professional goal is always in 
sight and the tracks are cleared ahead for the 
journey. The result is that the German doc- 
tor enters his profession two years ahead of 
the American doctor. Those two years are of 
the greatest significance in a professional 
career. They supply the margin that makes 
of the average physician abroad a scientist as 
well as a practitioner. This explains why our 
physicians used to go abroad to learn the ad- 
vanced science of their profession. 

The intimate influence of the upper schools 
on the elementary schools of this country is 
one of the factors of the educational situa- 
tion which has no parallel in Prussia. There 
the Volksschule has gone on its way un- 
democratized because it is a separate school. 
The moment this school, was transplanted to 
America, it was given a new setting, and this 
resulted in changes which are sure to trans- 
form it ultimately and make it into something 
that it could not be on its native soil. 

Before the common school was made over 
to fit the Prussian example, there had been 
growing up in America a peculiarly American 
Institution which was not seriously disturbed 
in its evolution by the borrowing of 1840. 
This was the American academy. All through 
the eighteenth century academies had appeared 
in response to popular demand. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century they flourished. 








In villages and towns surrounded by groups 
of district schools academies were established 
for older pupils. Not infrequently such a 
school was supported by some evangelical or- 
ganization which was keenly alive to the de- 
sirability of combining the secular and re- 
ligious instruction of its young people. Some- 
times the academy was endowed by a citizen 
or was maintained out of tuition fees and a 
small subsidy from the public taxes. It ex- 
pressed the demand on the part of the people 
for something beyond that which the district 
school could supply. The ambitions of the 
academy were unbounded. The course of 
study included whatever the teachers knew; 
the academy offered courses in metaphysics 
and theology, in art and literature. Foreign 
languages, especially French were taught. 
General history and other subjects intended 
to broaden the experiences of students were 
conspicuous in the curriculum. This wealth 
of training was open to girls as well as boys. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century 
the high school of the type which is common 
to-day united the grammar school and the 
academy into a single institution. Several 
facts should be emphasized in order that we 
may fully understand the influence of the 
academy and of the high school on the evolu- 
tion of the common school. First, the high 
school as it was developed out of the fusion 
of the two older schools was open to all 
comers. The only requirement was the com- 
pleting of the elementary course. Second, 
this school came in due time to be as free as 
the common school. Third, boys and _ girls 
entered on a like footing and have continued 
to have equally free access to the enlarged 
opportunity. The American high school is in 
reality a part of the free public school system. 
In our day progressive States have fully rec- 
ognized this and have perfected the organiza- 
tion to the point where every boy or girl in 
the State is provided with free admission to 
some high school even where there is none in 
the immediate district in which he or she 
lives. In such cases the home district or the 
State pays tuition and in some cases the cost 
of travel. As a part of the public school sys- 
tem, the high school has influenced the other 
branch of this system—the elementary school. 
The influence of one school on the other has 
grown stronger as the number of pupils pass- 
ing on from the lower school has increased. 
It is an important fact for elementary schools 
that to-day it is the desire of the great ma- 
jority of families that their children have a 
high school course. This is in part a result 
of economic prosperity. The majority of the 
families can afford to give their children more 
schooling than is provided by the elementary 
school. There are at the present time in the 
high schools of the United States thirty per 
cent. of all who are of high school age. This 
numerical fact alone shows how far progress 
has been made toward the fusion of the ele- 
mentary school with the high school. 

In this country the high school literally 
grew out of the elementary school. The acad- 
emy was an institution of the common people 
and it dominated the organization of the high 
school far enough to prevent any paralleling 
in the high school of the work of the ele- 
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mentary school. The American high school 
is different from all European secondary 
schools; the latter always include primary 
grades and intermediate grades as well as the 
upper grades which are alone included in our 
high schools. In this way it came about that 
in America we have a continuous school system 

It may be well to digress for a little at this 
point in order to show how important is the 
unity of the school system of the United 
States. The English effort to achieve some- 
thing of the same kind has been most earnest 
and protracted. England has, as have the 
other countries of Europe, common schools 
for the ordinary people and separate schools 
for the aristocracy. The common schools of 
England began as missionary enterprises and 
are now characterized by the fact that they are 
free. They are socially of a lower grade than 
the schools of the aristocracy which are known 
as “secondary schools.” Even to-day it is not 
permissible for one who is well-to-do to send 
his children to the common school. The sec- 
ondary schools are tuition schools with an ex- 
tensive curriculum and they train the favored 
children of the better families from their 
early years. This system could not continue 
as a hard and fast system of separation in 
democratic England. The plan was devised 
of allowing bright children to transfer from 
the limited common school into the unlimited 
secondary school if they show themselves able 
to pass an examination. There are many 
“bursaries” as they are called or “ scholar- 
ships” as we should call them, which are 
awarded to those who do well in these exami- 
nations. A bright child thus has the sec- 
ondary course made free and accessible 
through examination. The term “ educational 
ladder” was coined by Matthew Arnold, when 
he was an inspector under the English Board 
of Education, to describe this plan of allow- 
ing a child from the common school to cross 
over into the higher schools. The crossing is 
not as easy as the common people desire. 
One of the labor leaders put the matter vig- 
orously by saying, “We want not merely an 
educational ladder; we want what they have in 
America, an educational stairway.” 

The American academy did not begin as a 
parallel and separate secondary school. It was 
an outgrowth of the lower school. Certain 
it is that in the first half of the nineteenth 
century the American academy had gone far 
toward realizing the truly democratic ideal 
of a continuous school. Separation between 
the elementary school and the high school still 
persists and must be removed before we shall 
have a truly democratic system. Our present 
problem is not to spend time settling a matter 
of historical dispute. Enough for us to see 
that there are to-day. as in the past, forces 
making for and against the union of our 
upper and lower schools. Once the problem 
is clear, our dutv is equally plain. We must 
carrv forward the program of the American 
academv. The continuity of education which 
that school represented is more in keeping 
with our democratic institutions than the ex- 
clusiveness of the Latin school or the narrow, 
limiting influences of the Volksschule. 

The institution organized to bridge over the 
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gap between elementary school and high 
school has taken on a name which shows that 
the high school is expanding. The new insti- 
tution is called a Junior high school. In this 
new school the forms of organization are pat- 
terned after those of the high school. Pupils 
are given responsibilities similar to those as- 
signed to high school pupils. The courses are 
enriched and brought over from high school 
fields. Some antagonism has been aroused by 
the name. Perhaps it would be better to use 
a less specific term which elementary school 
teachers would regard as appropriate to their 
work. Historically there will always be justi- 
fication for a recognition of the fact that the 
expansion of the high school was a determin- 
ing factor in the re-organization of our school 
system. Whatever the antagonism to the name 
“Junior high school,” the institution is here as 
one of the most promising solutions to the 
problems of democratizing our school system 
—to fill the breach between elementary schools 
and high schools. 

In the United States we have an educational 
institution of which there is no parallel in 
Europe, asking every boy however humble his 
birth to take advantage of the higher educa- 
tion where he may prepare himself for leader- 
ship. You don’t visit a German school as you 
do an American school. You don’t make up 
your mind to go and see how things are going 
on in school. That is a State institution; that 
is an institution that knows what it is doing 
and it doesn’t need any visitors. You have to 
get a pass; if you are a foreigner you get a 
pass from the Minister, and you present this 
pass to the Rector, and he asks you what you 
want to visit, and you tell him, and he makes 
up the program and goes down the corridor 
and tells the teacher you are coming. You 
don’t go into any of those schools and say 
you don’t like the way this thing is being done; 
because it is right and there isn’t any question 
about it. ‘ 

There never has been an educational system 
for all the children that parallels that which is 
offered by the United States. When they have 
in Europe an institution corresponding with 
our common schools there will be in Europe a 
spirit that will bring together the common 
people and the aristocracy and will include, I 
think, that fundamental word that of late has 
had such wide expression. It will include the 
word—Democracy. 


—— 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








'’ HE meeting was called to order at 9 

o’clock by President Davis. After a 
pleasing program of song by the little chil- 
dren he said, “I thank the school authori- 
ties of Harrisburg for their kindness and I 
want to say that if any of us are getting 
tired of this work, those little children 
should. inspire us anew, when we realize 
the fact that we are working in the interest 
of these little people and of children gen- 
erally.” 
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The address of Supt. Samuel Hamilton 
before the pupils of the Central High 
School of Harrisburg, has for a number of 
years been an excellent feature of the 
State Convention of School Directors. 
This year he spoke on “ Berlin’s Efforts to 
Germanize America,” not at the High 
School but at the Penn-Harris hotel. His 
able address, covering more than eight 
pages, from the pamphlet copy, will be 
given in full in the Red Book. 


His Excellency Governor Sproul had 
hearty applause from a crowded house, as 
the audience rose to receive him at 10 
o’clock, the hour announced for his address 
to the convention. In his introduction Hon. 
Milton Lutz, of Delaware county, paid a 
glowing tribute to his life-long friend, say- 
ing at the close, “I meant to ask the Chair- 
man to put a time watch on me. It is a 
high honor to me this morning to introduce 
not only the Governor of this State, but 
also my old friend, who has been my friend 
for so many years that he is too young to 
know when our friendship started, and I 
am so old that I too have forgotten when 
it began.” (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR SPROUL. 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I am glad I came down here because 
I wouldn’t have deprived Milton Lutz from 
making that speech for a great deal. (Ap- 
plause.) What he says about old-time 
friendship is absolutely true. He and I 
both have been devoting some of our time 
to Delaware county politics for a great 
many years. Things haven’t always been 
just exactly as Milton has represented 
them. There hasn’t always been that 
unanimity of sentiment which he describes 
for “the favorite son.” I haven’t had 
smooth sailing every one of the six times 
I ran for the Senate in Delaware county, 
yr I have never found Milton on the other 
side. 

I am very glad to come down here to see 
you although I don’t know but that my 
speech was: made yesterday by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. Somebody got the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to come down here to rep- 
resent me, and he made a very good speech, 
and told you what the plans of the State 
administration are. One thing in mind, 
in talking to you people from all over the 
State, you men and women charged with 
the duty of managing the greatest institu- 
tion that we have in the State: I want to 
tell you that our plan and policy in Penn- 
sylvania this year is to go ahead with cour- 
age and devotion in doing the things which 
we see we must and ought to do and in 
bringing about a matter of efficiency and a 





condition of good work and good results 
throughout the State irrespective of every 
condition which may prevail in the country. 

Last night my friends and members from 
Chester who represent the School Board of 
that City invited me to have dinner with 
them. I had a very pleasant dinner and I 
had an opportunity of saying some things 
which I will say again. Chester like a 
great many other places has had to take 
care of an enormously increased number 
of people during the past year or two, and 
a great many will be permanent residents. 
The industry here in Pennsylvania largely 
will be permanent; there will be some dis- 
turbance and uncertainty, but I don’t be- 
lieve it will be long before our Government 
will wake up to the realization that we 
must take care of our own people, their 
own prosperity, necessary for security and 
contentment, and if you will go ahead as 
England and France are doing, to encour- 
age their industries to get to work again 
and get back from war to the normal basis, 
and pursue that great career of usefulness 
which has made this country so wonder- 
ful, and more than anything else has made 
the winning of this war possible, we will 
be doing the real thing which we have to 
do in this great nation 

While waiting for these things to hap- 
pen it is for us who are in charge of public 
enterprises and of public institutions to go 
ahead with full confidence in the future 
and in the greatness of this country to do 
the constructive and progressive things 
which are here for us to do, and not to 
stand back and wait for anybody to start 
things. If you have buildings to build, 
build them. If you have to get any more 
taxes your people will stand by you. The 
State is going ahead full blast. Some peo- 
ple are trying to soft pedal a little now on 
our construction, and tell us to wait until 
things get cheaper.. We may have to wait 
a good while, I think a long time, for cer- 
tain things to get cheaper, and a longer 
time for American labor. The thing to do 
is to go ahead now with courage. I expect 
during my Governorship to see expended 
by the State something like eighty million 
dollars upon our road program; good roads 
that will have foundations which will be 
here long after Milt Lutz’s short life will 
be over, and mine, and give the people in 
every County a way to get out and in, and 
a way to get their things to market. We 
are going ahead to provide facilities for 
the conduct of the State government. We 
are going ahead as rapidly as we can which 
will set an example to the rest of the 
State. I am glad to have the opportunity 
to lay that plan before you. I am glad if 
what I say means anything to you. I be- 
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lieve that we must go ahead on a construc- 
tive program and provide things necessary 
in our districts. 

The Federal Government is taxing 
everything which we have depended upon 
heretofore for revenues for the State, the 
only thing left is real estate. The Federal 
Government suggested they ought to tax 
real estate for their own purposes. The 
homes and farms are taxed too heavily 
now. I want to keep the burden of State 
taxation off for all time. Pennsylvania this 
year will have to pay to the National Gov- 
ernment over one billion dollars. It is a lot 
of money. That billion dollars represents 
one dollar for every minute that has elapsed 
since Christ was born, so that you may 
realize what a billion dollars means. And 
when you realize that q billion dollars rep- 
resents all the money that the State of 
Pennsylvania has taken from its own peo- 
ple in 127 years you will realize what a 
great demand the Federal Government has 
made. This year we are going to help the 
school districts all we can; there have been 
a great many demands made and a great 
many things suggested. The State cannot 
do it all. I don’t believe you are going to 
be confronted with all the problems with 
regard to the teaching forces that you had 
last year. I think many teachers who have 
gone into higher paid positions are going 
to find before this year is over that school 
teaching is not such a bad business after 
all. A great many people will be let loose 
from positions. That doesn’t relieve the 
situation at all except in that it makes the 
necessity just a little less urgent for an 
increase in the teachers’ wages. The teach- 
ers’ salaries are not high enough and do not 
correspond to the wealth or importance of 
the State or the dignity of the profession 
and a general increase in salaries, especially 
to those who receive the lowest, is badly, 
yes terribly, needed right here in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

These things will have to be done with 
intelligence so that those who need it most 
and deserve it most will get it. It will have 
to be done carefully by you gentlemen who 
have charge of the school affairs of the 
State. I know you will meet the situation 
as you would meet every other situation. 
I think there is room for improvement in 
our school system. Pennsylvania does not 
stand at the very front in school efficiency, 
and Pennsylvania should. We have the 
means here, the disposition and the intelli- 
gence to make this State stand first, and it 
ought to be our business to see that it does. 
I don’t always believe the figures which 
are prepared in New England, New York 
or Iowa are fairly just to Pennsylvania, 
that their standard of measurement or 
judgment is always right. I think our 
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schools a very good runner—up with the 
best—but they ought to be the very best 
because this is the best State in the Union. 
If I live to fill out the term to which I have 
been elected, that for just about four years, 
the schools, the men and women who run 
the schools and the men and women who 
teach our children, are going to have a 
very sympathetic friend in the Governor. 
(Applause. ) 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE, 


The report of the Committee on Necrol- 
ogy was then presented by Mr. Elmer E. 
Melick. 


Whereas the School Directors’ Department 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, met again in Annual Convention, miss 
from their number those called hence during 
the past year, therefore 

Resolved, that we bow in submission to the 
Divine Will, that we mourn the loss of good 
men gone, and extend our sympathy to the 
bereaved families and friends of those whose 
names are here recorded, and of all other 
worthy men lost to the Directorate of the 
state during the year whose names are un- 
known to your committee. 

Allegheny—R. H. Stark, Curtis Hardinge, 
and J. Harry Carey. Also, Dr. C. B. Robert- 
son, of the University of Pittsburgh, who died 
February 4, 1919, a man of genial personality 
and an efficient educator. 

Blair—Dr. J. R. Heimes and G. W. Beegle. 

Cambria—George Gastiner, of Johnstown 
district, Stony Creek township. 

Columbia—Charles A. Trembley, of Scott 
township. ; 

Centre—James A. Wensel, Pine Creek, and 
E. E. Flaniger, Mill Hall. 

Lackawanna—Arthur F. Chase, of Scott 
township, served more than twenty years and 
was a member of this association. Charles 
Beers, of Jeffers township, served twenty-five 
years and was a member of this association. 
John C. Ruane, secretary of Mayfield school 
board and an officer of the Directors’ county 
association. Michael Serafin, treasurer of 
Mayfield school board, and member of the 
county association. Both these men died in 
November of Spanish influenza. John Cleary, 
president of Moosic school board, and a mem- 
ber of the county association. : 

Lehigh—Dr. W. Erdman, Allentown, 
Robert S. Henry and H. M. Hinnersketz. 

Montour—Wm. H. Orth, Danville school 
district. 

: ee L. Whittaker, Newfound- 
and. 
Westmoreland—John Healy, Penn Borough. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


To the President and Members of the State 
School Directors’ Association. 

Gentlemen: Your Legislative Committee 
submits the following as their report: 

Resolved, 1. We recommend the elimination 
of the tax on school bonds and other evidences 
of school indebtedness. 

2. We recommend legislation that will auto- 
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matically close all schools at the end of the 
term unless there is an average attendance of 
at least fifteen, except in such cases as may be 
determined by the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

3. We recommend the enactment of a law 
requiring all male inhabitants of the state, 
twenty-one years or older, to pay an annual 
occupation tax of at least Five Dollars ($5.00), 
the same to be used for school purposes only. 

4. We recommend the following: That the 
State require the payment of Five Hundred 
Dollars ($500) per annum for every teacher 
in the state for a minimum term of eight 
months of active service with the following 
proviso: 1. That when the limit of legal taxa- 
tion based on a full value assessment does not 
furnish adequate funds, for the District main- 
taining the schools to pay the minimum sal- 
aries to each teacher, the state will supplement 
the regular appropriation so that sufficient 
funds may be had to pay said teachers; 2. 
That a school must maintain an average at- 
tendance of at least fifteen pupils to receive 
the benefit of the state appropriation, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction being given the 
power to legalize a school with a smaller aver- 
age attendance if, on the basis of fact, they 
find transportation impracticable; 3. We 
recommend that an appropriation adequate to 
put into successful operation the above legis- 
lation be made. 

5. To encourage centralization or consolida- 
tion of schools in rural districts. When the 
cost of transportation is so great as to render 
the proposition impracticable that the State 
furnish at least fifty per cent. of the cost of 
such transportation; the same conditions to 
obtain when children from a rural district 
which does not support or maintain a high 
school, that the cost of transportation of these 
children to and from high schools in adjacent 
districts be borne by the state and the district 
on the same basis. 

6. We recommend an amendment to the 
School Code to encourage special education in 
the public schools, or elsewhere when neces- 
sary, to provide means for the observation 
and training of backward or otherwise excep- 
tional children through the granting of small 
bonuses to the school districts that provide 
such special education. 

7. We recommend that medical inspection 
be made compulsory in all school districts of 
- State of Pennsylvania, irrespective of 
class. 

8. We favor the Bill now before the House 
and Senate known as the Teachers’ Increase 
in Salary Bill, and would urge its enactment 
into law. 

Signed: J. D. Orr, A. E. Burnaford, R. P. 
Cheyney, John Butterworth, and Ralph E. 
Diefenderfer, Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The Department of School Directors of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association 
endorses the principle of the consolidation of 
rural schools and requests the Legislature to 
pass such legislation as will direct and em- 
power districts and school boards to close all 











schools with less than fifteen (15) registered 
pupils and transfer them to the nearest school. 

The Legislature is requested to raise the 
minimum school term to at least eight months. 

This body registers its approval of a pro- 
posed amendment to Article 1413 of the 
School Code, “ providing for special education 
of certain children incapable of receiving 
proper education in the regular classes of the 
public schools.” This class, including children 
between the ages of eight and sixteen years 
who, because of exceptional physical or men- 
tal conditions, are gravely retarded in their 
school work. 

This convention most earnestly approves a 
special appropriation of $10,000,000 annually 
for the sole purpose of increasing the teach- 
ers’ salaries, and requests its members to use 
their best endeavors to persuade or induce the 
members of the Legislature to pass the neces- 
sary legislation, and make this appropriation. 

Resolved, That we thank our officers, the 
executive committee for the finely prepared 
programme, the speakers for their contribu- 
tions to the interest and success of the meet- 
ing, and the fine exhibition by the Harrisburg 
school children. : : 

Signed: James C. Brown, Acting Chairman 
for the Committee. 


THANKS OF THE CONVENTION. 


On motion, it was ordered that the Con- 
vention tender its thanks to Governor 
Sproul for his address and for the encour- 
agement he has given us in our work this 
morning, and also to Lieutenant-Governor 
Beidelman for his address as the session 
of yesterday. 

REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented and approved as follows: 
President, Frank C. Barnhart, Mt. Pleasant. 
1st Vice President, Oliver Iobst, Allentown. 
2d Vice President, C. E. Millhouse, Potts- 


own, 
3d Vice President, G. W. Morton, Renovo. 

Secretary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harris- 
urg. 

Executive Committee: C. Howard McCar- 
ter, Narberth; Rev. E. S. Brownmiller, Read- 
ing; Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver; John 
Butterworth, Chester; John H. Hooper, 
Plymouth. 

Legislative Committee: Dr. J. D. Orr, 
Leechburg; A. E. Burnaford, Westmoreland 
Co.; R. Cliff Cheney, Thornton; Ralph E. 
Diffenderfer, Orefield; H. G. Brown, West- 
moreland Co.; Thomas Alexander, Braddock; 
J. Howard Ervien, Ogontz. 

Educational Council: Frank C. Barnhart, 
Mt. Pleasant; C. Howard McCarter, Nar- 
berth; D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. 

Signed: J. G. Pierson, J. H. Ringer, H. M. 
Lessig, J. Newton Rhoads, Committee. 

On motion, it was ordered that an ap- 
propriation be granted to the new President 
of this Association to pay the expenses of 
one or two persons to see that the matter of 
legislation is properly brought before the 
House and Senate. 


t 
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CLOSING REMARKS, 


By President Davis: I take pleasure in 
introducing to you one of my colleagues 
for the past few years; faithful in all work, 
doing his share of the work to be done, 
attending every meeting of the Executive 
Committee during his term of office. I 
feel that he is well qualified to perform 
the duties of the President of this Associa- 
tion, and that he is in full sympathy with 
all its aims and efforts—Mr. F. D. Barn- 
hart of Westmoreland County. 

By Mr. Barnhart: I certainly feel hon- 
ored that you have conferred the Presi- 
dency of this Association upon me and will 
try to perform the duties of this responsible 
position to the best of my ability. I would 
like to get acquainted with the different 
Committees so that we can work in har- 
mony, and any member who has anything 
to suggest which can improve our meet- 
ings, I would be glad to meet them. I want 
to make the next Convention even better 
than that which is now closing. I thank 
you for this honor. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


DIRECTORS IN ATTENDANCE, 


Adams—M. J. Ehrhart, New Oxford, G. H. 
Knouse, Biglerville, H. H. Starry, York 
Springs. 

Allegheny—Thomas Alexander, Braddock, 
James S. Campbell, Bellevue, Samuel C. Boot, 
Homestead, C. A. Dally, Coraopolis, R. D., W. 
G. Davis, McKeesport, H. C. Dixon, Rankin, 
J. D. Evans, McKeesport, William Geer, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, L. R. Hagan, Wilkinsburg, Ellis 
N. Hall, Braddock, S. M. Kennedy, Tarentum, 
William Marshall, Swissvale, S. R. McClure, 
Braddock, W. T. Norton, McKeesport, H. W. 
Peters, Rankin, J. H. Ramsey, Munhall, J. B. 
Richey, McKeesport, Philip Sandmeyer, 
Greenock, R. H. Starke, Tarentum, J. K. 
gaia Wilkinsburg, J. R. Wylie, Wilkins- 

urg. 

Armstrong—Walter Kennedy, Johnetta, W. 
B. Miller, Kittanning, Dr. J. D. Orr, Leech- 
burg, F. Reisgen, Ford City. 

Beaver—E. D. Davidson, Beaver, Mrs. E. S. 
H. McCauley, Beaver, S. O. Swick, Beaver 
Falls, R. D. No. 3, S. B. Todd, Conway. 

Bedford—William Lauder, 612 N. Second 
St., Harrisburg. 

Berks—H. L. Althouse, Wyomissing, 
George C. Bordner, Kutztown, Dr. E. S. 
Brownmiller, Reading, Levi Edinger, Reading, 
Thomas R. Houck, Boyertown, Edwin S. 
Leinbach, Womelsdorf, J. N. Rhodes, Read- 
ing, E. G. Ruth, Reading. 

Blair—H. S. Fleck, Tyrone, J. D. Hicks, 
Altoona, L. B. Stoudnour, Roaring Springs. 

Bradford—H. S. Ballard, Troy, M. D. Don- 
klee, Wyalusing, N. H. Drake, Wysox, C. M. 
Harding, Canton. 

Bucks—G. M. Grim, Ottsville, Samuel W. 
Gross, Plumsteadville, T. B. Stockham, Mor- 
risville, William M. Watson, Newtown. 

Butler—J. A. Cross, Bruin, H. A. Hallstein, 
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Zelienople, Harry L. Graham, Butler, J. A. 
Humes, Mars. 

Cambria—L. E. Griffith, Johnstown, R. 3, 
Dr. Francis Schill, Youngstown, Mrs. P. P. 
hr Summerhill, J. M. Young, Johnstown, 


4. 

Cameron—F, X. Blumme, Emporium, H. P. 
Sheddy, Driftwood. 

Carbon—J. G. Everett, Lehighton, Harry J. 
Steventon, Nesquehoning. 

Centre—H. M. Miles, Flemming. 

Chester—Thomas A. Bock, West Chester, 
H. M. Clymer, Phoenixville, Harry J. Livin- 
good, Elverson, Dr. J. C. Scott, Oakbourne, 
J. H. Wanner, Phoenixville. 

Clarion—R. L. Henry, New Bethlehem, John 
M. Myers, Clarion. 

Clearfield—E. V. Brown, Clearfield, Harry 
C. Conner, Burnside. 

Columbia—J. C. Brown, Bloomsburg, C. H. 
Dildine, Orangeville, W. F. Kline, Rohrsburg, 
L. C. Mensch, Catawissa, H. J. Traub, 
Bloomsburg, Henry F. Traugh, Berwick. 

Clinton—G. G. Grieb, Tylersville, Chas. E. 
Herr, Lock Haven, Henry M. Hoy, Mill Hall, 
G. W. Norton, Renovo, Alexander J. Widman, 
Lock Haven. 

Crawford—F. J. Vinopar, Titusville. 

Cumberland—Christ L. Eby, Lemoyne, S. 
M. Goodyear, Carlisle, H. W. Morris, Carlisle, 
R. B. Mouer, Oakville, N. E. Mowery, Ship- 
pensburg. 

Dauphin—Cameron L. Bear, Harry A. 
Boyer, Harry M. Bretz, John F. Dapp, Robert 
A. Enders, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Dr. C. E. L. 
Keen, A. C. Stamm, George A. Werner, W. 
Frank Witman, all of Harrisburg, Max Lauf- 
Mg Middletown, W. J. G. Riland, Halifax, 

. 2. 

Delaware—Samuel W. Ashton, Chester, W. 
H. Baker, Gradyville, John Butterworth, Ches- 
ter, R. Cliff Cheyney, Thornton, Ellwood B. 
Chapman, Collingdale, Minor Dutton, 
Chester, R. D., W. W. Johnson, Jr., Eddy- 
stone, John A. Hanna, Chester, Charles A. 
Martin, Chester, Elmer E. Melick, Media, 
George Mitchell, Chester, Joseph H. Ottey, 
Marcus Hook, Supt. Chas. Wagner, 
Chester. : 

Elk—J. M. Schram, Ridgway. 

Erie—F. T. Chamberlain, Erie, R. 4, W. S. 
Packer, Buffalo, E. T. Shunk, North East. 

Fayette—A. M. Franks, Messmore, G. M. 
Griffin, Cheat Haven, I. C. Sutton, Smithfield, 
Ewing Wilson, Oliphant Furnace. | 

Franklin—J. N. Taylor, Mowersville. 

Greene—T. S. Fonner, Dunn’s Station, J. P. 
Williams, Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon—W. A. Brown, Huntingdon, I. 
G. Owens, Water Street. 

Indiana—C. C. Postlewait, Creekside, J. D. 
Waldack, Robison. 

Jefferson—S. C. Beeman, Brookville, R. 4, 
J. G. Stewart, Grange. 

Lackawanna—B. Ball, Olyphant, P. J. Boy- 
lan, Carbondale, George Chylak, Olyphant, 
Harry E. Cooley, Throop, W. T. Commers, 
Archbald, G. Frank Couch, Carbondale, T. B. 
Crawford, Jermyn, A. D. Dean, Scranton, 
George W. Evans, Carbondale, R. L. Golden, 
Dunmore, Lewis Gomper, Throop, William 
Grazewiez, Dixon City, Michael Jennings, 
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Jessup, Dr. P. J. Kane, Dunmore, Frank F. 
Kehr, Taylor, James B. Loftas, Olyphant, P. 
J. Lane, Archbald, John E. Langan, Jessup, 
T. W. Lewis, Olyphant, George Marsh, Tay- 
lor, A. F. McCann, Dunmore, W. G. McCann, 
Dunmore, J. J. McDonnell, Throop, P. J. Mc- 
Ginnty, Olyphant, M. J. McGowan, Throop, 
Thomas McGowan, Throop, P. J. McLearen, 
Olyphant, Frank J. Messett, Olyphant, Harry 
Oakey, Dixon City, James O’Conner, Oly- 
phant, David L. Parry, Carbondale, Robert 
Payton, Dunmore, Thomas Philbine, Dun- 
more, W. J. Smith, Scranton, E. F. Snyder, 
Dalton, John Spirko, Jessup, John Steed, Oly- 
phant, Wm. B. Thomas, Taylor, E. G. Wat- 
kins, Taylor, S. E. Weber, Scranton, R. G. 
Williams, Taylor. 

Lancaster—B. D. Carter, Christiana, C. R. 
Eshleman, Pequea, R. D., Elias Groff, Jr., 
Strasburg, John E. Lefever, Safe Harbor, R. 
2, M. E. Musser, Mountville. 

Lawrence—N. E. Avery, Enon Valley, 
Dorris L. Fulkman, New Wilmington, Albert 
Smith, New Castle, R. 5, C. W. Stewart, Enon 
Valley, J. C. Winder, Volant. 

Lebanon—S. H. Derickson, Annville, Joseph 
C. Fields, Lebanon, P. N. Hershey, Lebanon, 
Clark G. Long, Jonestown, C. J. Rhen, Leba- 
non, Ephraim Zug, Lebanon, R. 5. 

Lehigh—Wilson Arbogast, Allentown, H. 
G. Correll, Allentown, Ralph E. Diefenderfer, 
Orefield, William F. P. Good, Allentown, G. 
F. Hwass, Allentown, Oliver A. Iobst, Allen- 
town, B. Frank Kuhns, Orefield, R. 1, J. C. 
Rausch, Allentown, Chas. A. Reber, Allen- 
town, G. P. Schlicker, Allentown, Herbert 
_—. Coopersburg, E. M. Smith, Emaus, 

> 


Luzerne—A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre, 
Louis Frank, Wilkes-Barre, John H. Hooper, 
Plymouth, Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre, 
Lewis Houser, Parsons, James J. Kennedy, 
Larksville, J. E. Reese Kilgord, Wilkes- 
Barre, Ambrose Langan, Pittston, Dr. Chas. 
E. Moore, Alden Station, George A. Patter- 
son, Hazleton, Anthony Prushinski, Glenlyon, 

F. Steinhauer, Wilkes-Barre, George 
Thomas, Parsons, Thomas Thornton, Parsons, 
Patrick Wallsh, Pittston, Evan J. Wolfe, 
Edwardsville. 

Lycoming—Harry -W. Schaefer, Jersey 
Shore, W. E. Schuee, Montgomery, R. D. Ul- 
mer, Hepburnville. 

Mercer—F. L. Polley, Transfer. 

Miffin—D. M. Caldwell, Newton Hamilton, 
= M. Howe, Maitland, John L. Pandel, Burn- 
am. 

Monroe—F. C. Howard, Delaware Water 
Gap, Robert C. Smith, Kunkletown, R. 1. 

Montgomery—William J. Byrnes, Ardmore, 
Ralph N. Campbell, Conshohocken, J. H. 
Carey, Pottstown, J. Howard Ervien, Ogontz, 

- M. Lessig, Pottstown, C. Howard Mc- 
Carter, Narberth, Clark V. McCoy, Consho- 
hocken, Wm. T. Melchoir, Narberth, F. C. E. 
Millhouse, Pottstown, J. Vincent Poley, Roy- 
ersford, William Roehm, Norristown, J. Har- 
mon Wilson, Cynwyd, F. W. Worth, Pros- 
pectville, Thomas E. Yocum, Cynwyd. 

Montour—Rufus L. Funk, Milton, R. 2, 
Curtis A. Miller, Washingtonville, J. Newton 





Pursel, Danville, C. Schultz, M.D., Montour, 
A. Woodward Stephens, Mooresburg. 

Northampton—O. D. Ayres, Easton, Calvin 
H. Gross, Northampton, R. J. Lippey, Easton, 
Charles M. Magee, Easton, George S. Mes- 
singer, Tatamy, Samuel W. Snyder, North-. 
ampton, W. W. Roberts, Bangor, Titus M. 
Ruch, Hellertown, William H. Yeager, Butz- 
town. 

Northumberland—John Adamiak, Shamokin, 
Peter Barr, Shamokin, Mrs. Helen M. Butler, 
Milton, Frank B. Domaleski, Shamokin, M. E. 
Fairchild, Milton, R. 3, George S. Frederick, 
Watsontown, R. 3, Chas. E. Klinger, Herndon, 
Jacob E. Leisenring, Bair Gap, F. W. V. 
Lorenz, Shamokin, Wm. Mangle, Sha- 
mokin, M. J. McBride, Shamokin, W. J. Muir, 
Shamokin, W. C. Rhinehart, Sunbury, S. E. 
Smith, Shamokin, J. M. Snyder, Shamokin, 
a Welter, Ranshaw, Stanley Witt, Sha- 
mokin. 

Perry—J. R. Bartruff, New Bloomfield, R. 
D., W. H. Lyter, Liverpool. 

Schulykill—John N. Meck, Orwigsburg, 
Clinton Reber, Auburn, J. H. Umbenhen, 
Pottsville. 

Somerset—George Kimmel, Coleman, N. S. 
Maust, Myersdale. 

Susquehanna—W. R. Booth, Montrose, Ed- 
ward Stratford, Forest City. 

Tioga—J. E. Hazlett, Nelson, W. O. Jenk- 
ins, Mansfield, R. D. 

Union—Newton M. Benner, Vicksburg. 

Venango—C. D. Boak, Franklin. 

Washington—S. H. Hazlett, Washington, 
R. 5, C. S. Ritchie, Washington. 

Wayne—J. W. Hause, Angels, L. A. Howell, 
Honesdale, G. H. Knapp, Aldenville, A. M. 
Leine, Honesdale, C. H. Smith, Honesdale. 

Westmoreland—F. D. Barnhart, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, J. H. Bitz, Greensburg, R. 7, H. L. 
Bracken, Ligonier, H. G. Brown, Tarr, G. C. 
Burke, Derry, J. H. Cook, New Alexandria, 
R. S. Kelly, Monessen, J. H. Ringer, Jeanette. 

Wyoming—J. G. Pierson, Laceyville. 

York—J. H. Naylor, Dover, R. 2, J. E. 
Shearer, York Haven, G. W. Waltersdorff, 
Spring Grove, Lewis Weigel, 517 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave., York, John F. Woods, Laurel, R. 2, 
P. J. Conlon, Eberhard Faber Co., New York. 





ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARD 
SECRETARIES. 


HE Sixth Annual Convention of the 
Association of School Board Secre- 
taries of Pennsylvania was held in the Au- 
ditorium of the Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, on Wednesday, February 5th, 1919. 
An informal meeting of the Secretaries 
who had arrived in the city on Tuesday, 
February 4th, was held at this hotel be- 
tween 8 and 9 p. m. 

The officers of the meeting were Presi- 
dent W. T. Norton, McKeesport; Vice- 
President Mrs. E.H.S. McCauley, Beaver; 
Secretary C. M. Piper, Altoona; Treasurer 
George B. Moody, Titusville. Executive 
Committee: A. L. Castle, Chester; Oscar 
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B. Heim, Reading; Harry L. Graham, But- 
ler; S. M. Kennedy, Tarentum; R. S. 
Kelly, Monessen. Legislative Committee: 
D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg; Charles 
H. Meyer, Johnstown; R. E. Peifer, 
Easton; Ferdinand Reisgen, Ford City; 
H. M. Marquis, New Castle. 

There were twenty-four men at the 
meeting in Harrisburg in 1852—so we have 
seen it stated though we have never seen 
the full list of names of those present— 
when the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association was organized and Thomas H. 
Burrowes was elected its first President. 
In those days he was the educational 
leader in the State, though he had never 
taught school a day in his life. He had 
called the meeting through the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, which he started in 
January of that year. The attendance of 
teachers and others at those early meet- 
ings of the Association was very small— 
but it has grown. Last year the member- 
ship was increased to eighteen thousand! 
The Secretaries’ Association is now hav- 
ing its “day of small things” in member- 
ship and attendance. It is one of the most 
practical and gives promise of being one 
of the most useful school organizations in 
Pennsylvania. The attendance and en- 
rollment has risen to 66. It should by this 
time be at least 660. But its day too is 
coming. The State Association, now sixty- 
six years old, was at six years of age rela- 
tively much smaller than is that of the 
Secretaries. 

The convention was called to order at 
9:30 a. m., by President W. T. Norton, 
who spoke as follows: 

The past year has been the most eventful 
in the history of the world. Events of 
world-wide interest have transpired, bring- 
ing many new problems for solution. These 
are of interest to the Nation and to the 
State and its various depaitments, includ- 
ing the schools. Some of the problems 
presented to the schools bear directly upon 
the business department. As head of the 
business affairs of the schools, the Secre- 
tary is the one to whom the School Board 
looks for information. One of the most 
serious problems confronting School Boards 
is the question of finances. In arranging 
the program for the convention your of- 
ficers kept this fact before them, and se- 
lected topics which they thought would 
give the members some information which 
may enable them to be better prepared to 
deal with this problem. At this meeting 
more attention will be given the smaller 
districts as these need most help. I trust 
that the members will enter freely into the 
discussion of the various topics, so that as 
much information as possible may be given 
and obtained. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, of Harrisburg, 
made the 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Mr. President and Fellow Secretaries: 


According to time-honored custom, it 
again becomes my duty as well as my 
pleasure, to bid you a most hearty welcome 
to the city of Harrisburg and to express 
the hope that your stay may be pleasant 
and profitable. We are proud to have you 
come among us for your annual meeting 
and in bidding you welcome we offer for 
your enjoyment the beautiful surround- 
ings of our city as well as the many points 
of interest within our borders. As the 
Secretary of the School District, I invite 
you to visit the offices of the Board, the 
school buildings and more especially our 
new Open Air School building which you 
will find a leader in this type of schools. 
On behalf of the management, we bid you 
welcome to this beautiful hotel and ask you 
to make yourselves at home. I have stood 
before you so often in the capacity of pro- 
fessional welcomer that it is rather hard 
to know just what to say, so I am going to 
close by saying that I am exceedingly 
glad to again see so many familiar faces 
and to extend a sincere and hearty welcome 
to those who are in attendance for the first 
time. 

Mrs. E. H. S. McCauley, of Beaver, 
made response as follows: 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 


Members of the Association of School 
Board Secretaries: It is with a full realization 
of the fact that I am this morning your repre- 
sentative that I acknowledge appreciation of 
the hearty welcome Mr. Hammelbaugh has, 
in behalf of the School District of Harris- 
burg, extended to this convention. It is my 
desire to so reply to this welcome, so gra- 
ciously extended, that all the gratification you 
feel in being present, representing your 
school district in our Capitol City, may be 
conveyed to him. 

I unhesitatingly say that to those to whom 
this is an annual occasion that no address of 
welcome could have brought the same sense 
of hospitality to this audience had it been 
delivered by anyone else. Harrisburg greets 
us and makes us welcome when the voice of 
Mr. Hammelbaugh speaks. To the major por- 
tion of this body the two names are synon- 
ymous. His spoken word is always, Welcome; 
the intonation of his voice is ever welcome; 
and on all occasions, whether silent or speak- 
ing, year after year it is Mr. Hammelbaugh 
who has the light of genuine hospitality in his 


e. 

The pleasure of coming annually is due in 
a large degree to the fact that we do not wear 
out our welcome, and the city that has accom- 
plished and is ever accomplishing so much for 
the welfare of her own children, lends to her 
guests her atmosphere of progressiveness, and 
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sends us back to our own districts with wider 
vision and greater inspiration. 

This work for the American child trans- 
cends any other factor in our government. 
Our meeting together and the exchange of 
individual ideas will have been worth while 
if we come to know that America’s greatest 
asset is her children; that our lives are only 
worth living when spent for things worth 
while; that the greatest value money has is 
that it may provide for our children the oppor- 
tunity to develop into sane, God-fearing 
American citizens, healthy in both mind and 
body. 

We hear much these days about “ making 
the world safe for democracy,” and the cry 
comes back that we must do our bit to make 
“democracy safe for the world.” These are 
no ordinary times in which we live, and if 
these problems now presenting themselves are 
to be successfully solved, for our own chil- 
dren and the generations to come, the school 
people of these United States must put their 
shoulder to the wheel. Germany realized the 
potent influence of the school world as long 
ago as the day of Frederick the Great, and 
the infamous efficiency into which the people 
of that Empire have been trained is now rec- 
ognized by the world as the cause of her 
ruin. Our country now stands at the open 
door of opportunity. Before the war we owed 
Europe $4,000,000,000. Today Europe owes 
the United States $10,000,000,000. While our 
national head swims in pride over this state 
of affairs, let us consider some other facts 
just as cold and provable as money facts. 
America has reached world leadership. No 


‘ position so gratifies human pride and no 


other achievement presents so many dangers. 

Three thousand years ago, when David and 
Solomon flourished, the city of Tyre, at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, led the 
world just as absolutely as we lead the world 
today. Their leadership being purely mate- 
rialistic and commercial, and not at all spirit- 
ual, failed. Then came Carthage, and its 
selfish leadership aroused hatred, and to-day 
Carthage, like Tyre, remains only a memory 
to the educated. With profit to ourselves we 
might also review the days of leadership en- 
joyed by Italy, Hamburg, Portugal, Spain, 
Holland and Germany. Great Britain in mod- 
ern times led as did Tyre 3,000 years ago, but 
her leadership was interrupted by the Great 
War and thereby we have been given first 
rank among nations. Are we a wise people? 
Are we level-headed, well balanced and un- 
selfish, truly wishing the whole world to be- 
come happy and prosperous? 

We have the tremendous advantage of 
knowing what happened to all former na- 
tional leaders, and it will pay our school 
superintendents, our teachers, also our con- 
gressmen, lecturers, school directors and sec- 
retaries to read back over these 3,000 years 
and to re-learn how successfully the other 
nations failed. 

Now is the time when the school secretary 
must think clearly and act wisely. It is often 
the task of the secretary to prove to an unin- 
formed board and a thoughtless community 
the needs of the school system in order that 








necessary funds may be obtained to meet the 
needs of the children. 

We are not ready to admit that a true 
democracy is only an ideal. Like all ideal 
things, however, it proves most practical as 
soon as we try it. During this terrible world 
conflict, and more terrible epidemic of in- 
fluenza, when scarcely an. American home 
escaped a most intimate sorrow, I believe our 
Heavenly Father has been saying to us as 
never before, “Be still and know that I am 
God.” Will we listen? Great is our per- 
sonal and national responsibility. With the 
recent defeat of the liquor traffic, and the 
going of much sin and crime that is sure to 
follow, it appears already to be safe to trust 
that our ideals are to become realities, to fol- 
low them, to think, plan, vote, live toward 
their realization. 

Again, may I thank Mr. Hammelbaugh, in 
behalf of the members of this Association, for 
his genial welcome, his unfailing courtesy. 
Long may he live and prosper! Long live 
Harrisburg! 

The President then introduced Mr. A. 
L. Castle, of Chester, who presented the 
following paper on 


INSURANCE ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


Fire insurance on school buildings is 
never carried for the benefit of creditors. 
School bonds are never paid from pro- 
ceeds of fire losses, as school properties do 
not represent assessable values. The school 
district would not be affected if every one 
of the school houses should be destroyed 
by fire, though it would be affected by any 
debt created to replace fire losses. Indem- 
nity to replace property lost by fire is the 
purpose of school insurance, and provision 
for some replacement is good business 
whether it be insurance or risk taken by 
the district. 

There is marked difference between the 
fire hazard of commercial buildings and 
the fire hazard for school buildings; a 
business house contains practically all of 
the assets of the firm which occupies it, is 
usually in a congested part of the city 
where inflammable and combustible ma- 
terials are stored and subjected to greater 
tisk of fire. School houses are scattered 
throughout the district each usually in the 
center of an open area surrounded by 
streets to eliminate what underwriters term 
exposures, built of materials selected in 
the interest of safety first, and occupied 
only a short time each day under the care 
of the teachers. 

The fire risk on school houses is a good 
risk. Tabulations of the answers to ques- 
tions sent out by Mr. R. H. Thomas, of 
Portland, Oregon, reveals payment of 
premiums in the last ten years to be $738,- 
610.93 or $132,880.41 profit. Of the thirty- 
three cities responding to questions sent 
out by the same party, sixteen carry part or 
all of their own insurance. Of twenty-one 
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answering from years previous, fourteen 
carried their own insurance, five of which 
have dropped and gone back to placing it 
with insurance companies, and five have 
dropped the companies and taken their own 
risks, 

Care should be taken before making any 
radical change in the method of insurance 
on account of so many persons who repre- 
sent the companies. In most cities of second 
and third classes there will be from twenty- 
five to fifty agents who antagonize risks 
taken by the school district on account of 
business losses. One argues he is a heavy 
taxpayer and is entitled to the business, the 
other with limited amount, that he needs 
the business. All persons should be treated 
alike and the policies distributed in propor- 
tion; a practical plan should be developed 
and followed. As rates are the same with 
all agencies there can be no distinction in 
that respect. 

Adjusters are usually agreeable regard- 
ing small fire losses on public buildings and 
are mostly reasonable in adjustment of 
severe damage, but not always. Injured 
property which should be attended to is not 
allowed to be disturbed until a survey is 
made. Technical interpretations of policy 
provisions are insisted upon. Payment of 
insurance money is delayed for weeks after 
proof of loss is filed and other disagreeable 
things often encountered along with an 
endless amount of office work, in dealing 
with companies before losses are paid. 

Should risks be carried by the district 
these inconveniences would be all lessened, 
and work of rebuilding started at once 
without loss of time. According to our 
records of forty years, we have collected 
$62 from loss by fire, that being a flag pole 
damaged by lightning. Had the amount of 
money been placed in a sinking fund it 
would have paid for a good sized building, 
or in case of loss the chances are it would 
have been some old building which should 
be replaced, it would have been rebuilt by 
issuing bonds for a long-term payment 
which would amount to little more than 
that paid for insurance. 

There are very few exceptions where in- 
stitutions carrying their own risks do not 
lay aside a fund for rebuilding. What the 
size of the fund is matter of local opinion. 
It should be large enough to replace one 
of the largest buildings. To prevent in- 
convenience in raising funds for rebuild- 
ing, I would advise that insurance be car- 
ried until the fund reaches the amount de- 
sired, for instance, the district has bor- 
rowed to its limit when permission of the 
voters would be necessary. It would seem 
practical for school authorities to provide 
for fire prevention apparatus, select fire re- 
sisting materials for building construction, 
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establish by taxation or otherwise an avail- 
able interest-bearing fund sufficient in 
amount to indemnify and carry their own 
risks, 


The following paper was read by Harry 
L. Graham, of Butler, on the 


APPLICATION AND ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
LAW. 


_ To my mind, the most fundamental problem 
in our school system, is that of School Attend- 
ance. For upon this depends, to a very great 
degree, the success of our endeavor to effec- 
tively educate the youth of our land. How is 
it possible, therefore, to secure a higher school 
attendance of our pupils in this great system 
of public instruction? 

For many years we have had facts “ piled 
mountain high” showing our shameful failure 
to have all our children in school; and the 
inadequacy of our system to hold the majority 
of our children sufficiently long to secure for 
them an adequate elementary education. 
When a permanent census bureau was created, 
but a few years ago, in the cities of the first 
class in the State of New York, more than 
30,000 children were found to be out of school 
in Rochester, Buffalo, and New York City 
alone, yet in that state child-labor laws and 
compulsory attendance laws have been in ex- 
istence for more than twenty years. 

Prof. John Dewey recently stated that 75 
per cent. of the children in the Cincinnati 
schools drop out at the age of fourteen years. 
The same doubtless could be stated regarding 
some of the largest cities of our own Com- 
monwealth. Dean Schneider, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, is authority for this start- 
ling statement: “If all the school children 
under eighteen years attending our schools 
throughout the United States were placed in 
a straight line, one foot apart, the line would 
extend diagonally across our continent from 
the northern extremity of Maine, to the south- 
ern extremity of California at the Pacific 
Coast, and if those were taken away from 
this line who drop out at about the age of 
fourteen, most of them bread-winners, those 
remaining would only extend across the State 
of California.” 

To secure a higher percentage of attendance 
in our schools, we should have primarily, a 
complete and permanent census. We should 
have, moreover, a compulsory knowledge test 
instead of a mere age limit. The teacher must 
needs have these to guide her. Too frequently 
the school census gives merely the age and the 
sex of the pupils, which is far from sufficient. 
The school census should not only give the 
name, age and sex of the pupil, and the name 
of the parent or guardian, but should give also 
the residence of both, the nationality of the 
child, his or her physical condition, the grade 
attained, if absent, why not in school, if under 
employment, the name of the employer and 
the nature or kind of employment. 

A more complete method of securing a com- 
plete census has been appropriately suggested: 
Each parent, or other person standing in a 
parental relation to any child over five years 
and under sixteen years of age should notify 
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the teacher or attendance officer of such child 
within a week after the census has been taken, 
or be subject to a fine upon a failure to do so. 
It has also been very well suggested, that 
Boards of Education license all moving vans 
and express or transfer companies, requiring 
each driver to report promptly any family 
removal, also require all landlords and real- 
estate agencies to report carefully all remov- 
als or change of tenants. Boards may even 
require the co-operation of the police depart- 
ments. Though these provisions may at first 
glance be quite comprehensive, and would be 
rather difficult to enforce in the beginning, 
yet they are vastly superior to our present laws 
now in force. Without some definite detailed 
provisions for locating the children, especially 
in our city districts, many children of school 
age will always escape attendance. 

We need radical changes in our Compulsory 
School laws. It is not too much to say that 
our School Laws have signally failed in this 
important respect. Children do not remain in 
school. They should remain not only until a 
certain age is reached, but until a certain de- 
gree of knowledge has been attained. Our 
present law says you must remain in school 
until you are sixteen years of age, instead of 
saying, until you have attained a definite de- 
gree of elementary training. Our present law 
says: Keep the child in school a definite number 
of years, and then practically let him go, 
whether he knows anything or not. If the 
child were given to understand that he is to 
remain in school until he had acquired a 
higher knowledge of the elementary branches 
he would become more anxious to attend reg- 
ularly—for the sooner he would acquire that 
prescribed higher degree of elementary knowl- 
edge the sooner he would be free to join the 
busy throbbing world which is so constantly 
and urgently calling him. 

The enrollment of children in school, there- 
fore, is the first consideration. The second, 
which becomes the problem, is keeping them 
im school. The child has absolutely nothing 
to say about his registration by a legally 
authorized officer; but he has much to say 
about his regular attendance. In our en- 
deavor to solve this most difficult problem of 
truancy, the school, the home, society and the 
child itself, must be carefully considered. 
Each must get the proper viewpoint of the 
other. The school must not over-estimate its 
services to the child. The home must be made 
more livable and entirely cognizant of its 
sacred duty toward that child. Society itself 
must formulate its laws and use its institu- 
tions ever with the well-being of the child at 
heart; and, finally, the wayward youth or girl 
must not always be regarded as abnormal, 
hopelessly lawless, or fit only for the harsh 
and cruel decree of some unfeeling court. 

The attendance officer is the one person who 
comes into closest and constant contact with 
all these factors. I have enumerated the 
school, the home, society and the child. He 
plays the important réle, his qualifications 
should be very high. Too often we select our 
attendance officer, not for his particular fitness 
and ability; but because he has been loudly 
proclaimed “a good fellow” in the com- 
munity! He may be an especial friend of 








some member of the Board of Education, per- 
haps a cripple, or needs the remuneration of 
the office or for some other quite as unim- 
portant or equally trivial reason. The at- 
tendance officer, first of all, must be a lover 
of children, and to a large degree a personage 
who will readily appeal to the child element. 
He must know something of their habits; and 
be able, if necessary, to enter to a large ex- 
tent into their lives. He must readily see 
things from the child’s standpoint. He should 
have common sense enough to know, if not too 
old, and remember well when he was a full- 
blooded youth, “enchanted by the first balmy 
days of springtime, and went astray, tingling 
to enjoy the far-away green fields and the 
warm secluded swimming hole.” 

His work, necessarily, takes him among all 
classes of people, the rich and the poor, the 
native and the alien, the ignorant and the 
learned, and the vicious and the criminal. 
He must enter their homes and cultivate their 
friendship, study their needs, get their view- 
point of life and education, and explain clearly 
and carefully the purposes of the school as an 
institution and the laws that necessarily gov- 
ern the schools. He must therefore be intel- 
ligent, kind, patient, sensible and sympathetic 
in dealing with the child and the home life, 
and in no event appear as an arbitrary, domi- 
neering authority of the State. 

The position of attendance officer, I may 
add, need not be confined to the male sex 
alone. It by no means ought to be. Befitting 
a woman’s advent into almost every avenue 
and sphere of public career, there is no reason 
in the world why the woman would not be 
just as efficient as the man in the majority of 
instances, and surely in a great many cases 
she would be much better, and in most cases 
a great deal more dependable. Where woman 
has been tried out in this capacity she has 
never been found “ wanting.” 

There is no doubt that the home is directly 
responsible for most of the truancy we find in 
the schools. In a recent study of one hundred 
of “the most flagrant and persistent cases of 
truancy selected at random,” as made by the 
Public Educational Association of Philadel- 
phia, “of sixty-five who attended the public 
schools and thirty-five the parochial schools, 
it was found that twenty-nine out of the one 
hundred cases selected, were due, directly or 
indirectly, to home conditions and surround- 
ings. Thirty-two of the homes from which 
these truants came were found to be in pov- 
erty sadly neglected, and in squalid environ- 
ments. In twenty homes the father had died, 
in five he had deserted the family, in three he 
was in prison. Eleven homes were mother- 
less. Forty homes had mothers engaged in 
regular outside employment. Twenty-eight. of 
the fathers and twenty of the mothers were 
addicted to drink; and fourteen mothers were 
found to be “ignorant, neglectful, and of a 
low order of mentality.” 

Many other similar studies of truancy have 
emphasized to a very large degree the fault 
of the home. In Chicago fifty per cent. of 
the truants represented neglected homes, those 
not normal, being broken by death, desertion, 
divorce, intemperance, insanity and degrada- 
tion. Supt. Blewit’s recent report of the St. 
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Louis schools discloses thirty-five per cent. of 
the cases of non-attendance were due to ab- 
nomal conditions of the home. It is needless 
for me to go on further or at length in this 
direction. Herein lie the exceedingly difficult 
and far-reaching economic problems govern- 
ing our school attendance. With a complete 
census, with proper and efficient school at- 
tendance laws, with attractive courses and sys- 
tems of instruction, and with the best en- 
deavors of teachers and all school officials, 
nonattendance of school children will of 
course still be large so long as homes are 
reeking in squalor and poverty. 

Thousands of children employed in mines, 
mills and factories are being daily robbed of 
their most valuable educational heritage, and 
they will continue to be so robbed until our 
economic and social order is so changed that 
the extremes of abject poverty and accumu- 
lated wealth will not be found in the same 
community. The problems go therefore be- 
yond the attendance officer, the compulsory 
attendance laws, the teacher, the home, read- 
justed courses of study and curricula, or the 
reorganization of the schools. 

The organization of the Junior High 
Schools, elective courses, vocational training, 
industrial education, changed methods and 
aims, and the like, have done and will continue 
to do much in securing a higher standard of 
school attendance; but the permanent and the 
lasting cure must be found in the changed 
life, which will minimize the poverty of our 
land, eliminate child labor as a “necessity,” 
and turn the eyes and feet of our children to 
the schools of our land, instead of driving 
them to the mine, the mill and the factory. 


Mr. R. S. Kelly, of Monessen, read the 
following paper on 


STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES. 


The school code of Pennsylvania requires 
certain standards for school buildings; such 
as not less than two hundred cubic feet of air 
space per pupil, doors of entrance to open out- 
ward, floor space not less than fifteen square 
feet per pupil, light area in school room at 
least twenty per centum of floor space, and 
other provisions for heating, ventilating and 
sanitation; but there are practically no stand- 
ards set for school equipment and supplies. 
The question of equipment and supplies is 
left to the intelligence, interest and financial 
ability of each local district. 

There are several phases of school equip- 
ment which, I believe, should be standardized 
by the state. The two most important of these 
have to do with the heating of the school 
room and the seating of the pupils. The 
school code requires that the heating stove be 
enclosed within a shield, but this is not suffi- 
cient. Most of the one-room school buildings 
in the state are heated by a large stove in the 
center of the room. This is not a satisfactory 
way of heating, and it also occupies the best 
part of the room. There should be no large 
stove at all placed in the school room. The 
children need all the space possible for their 
physical exercise and for their plays and 
games, because the physical development of 
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the children is one of the most important fac- 
tors in their school life. There is nothing 
much more unsightly than a large heater and 
ventilator placed in the center of a room. 
The school must develop the esthetic taste of 
the pupil and the best way to do this is by 
making the school room and its surroundings 
pleasant and beautiful. We also know that 
the heat in a large room cannot be properly 
distributed from one stove. The heater should 
be placed under the room, connected with the 
outside by a fresh air duct, and then the pure 
air, properly heated, should be evenly dis- 
tributed throughotit the room above. 

The present system of water-closets or out- 
houses used in connection with the country 
school house is not sanitary, and is detri- 
mental to the morals of the children. The 
Code requires that the entrances be properly 
screened and, if possible, for not less than 
twenty-five feet from the water closets, the 
walks leading thereto shall be separated by a 
closed partition not less than seven feet high. 
In most cases these buildings are made of 
rough, cheap lumber which is easily cut and 
carved by the children. In fact it is quite a 
temptation to the children to cut and carve 
the kind of water closets that we have at 
most of our country school houses. Very 
often the lumber used in their construction 
has knots which fall out of their own accord 
or are easily knocked out by the children, thus 
making an imperfect partition. It is difficult 
to keep water closets of this kind sanitary, 
unmarked and fit for the pupils. 

As suggested above, the basement of the 
school house should be excavated for the 
heater. There can be plenty of room secured 
in the basement for the heater and also for 
two sanitary flush toilets, one for the boys and 
one for the girls. These toilets should be 
placed one at each end or at each side of the 
basement with separate means of access 
thereto. By having the best system of heat- 
ing, ventilating and toilets in our country 
school houses the people of these districts will 
be taught, by a practical example, the im- 
portance of having the best systems in their 
homes and churches. 

Pennsylvania requires no standard for seat- 
ing the children in a school room. If a dis- 
trict saw fit to do so it could still seat its 
pupils on the slab and board seats used when 
most of us went to school. Many of the 
schools are now furnished with seats that are 
little better than these board and slab seats 
were. In most cases they look better, which 
of course is important; but so far as the com- 
fort and health of the child is concerned they 
are little better. Little children often have to 
sit on these seats with their feet dangling in 
the air and their elbows as high as their ears. 
In this position they look almost as grotesque 
as we imagine Ichabod Crane did when 
astride his steed Gunpowder. It is not neces- 
sary for me to explain to you how unhygienic 
this is for the children. The desks too should 


- be single. All ungraded school rooms, ac- 


commodating children from six years of age 
to sixteen, should have three different standard 
sizes of single, adjustable desks, provided the 
room is furnished with desks; and then the 
janitor or the teacher shotld see that each 
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desk is adjusted to fit the pupil who is to oc- 
cupy it. In graded schools the room should 
be provided with the size of adjustable desks 
suited to the grade of pupils occupying the 
room. If the school room is provided with 
chairs, then in each case the chair should be 
the proper size for the pupil. 

Every school building, even if it contains 
only one room, should be provided with a 
good dictionary, an encyclopedia, or a good 
reference work, a set of geography readers, 
several good reference books on history and 
biography, several good illustrated books on 
plants and animals, a map of the county in 
which the school is located, a state map, a map 
of the United States, maps of the other coun- 
tries to be studied in the school, at least two 
or three of the best magazines suitable to the 
grade, and a case in which is kept material to 
illustrate the lessons taught in geography, his- 
tory, science and other subjects. 

The maps should be large and well printed 
so as to be easily seen across the room. The 
illustrative material for the case can be se- 
cured from many different sources. The 
State and National governments both furnish 
quite a lot of this material free. Many of the 
large manufacturers will furnish, for the ask- 
ing, a sample of both the raw material and the 
finished product. Much valuable material for 
this purpose can be secured in the local dis- 
trict without any expense. In addition to this 
every high school should have more magazines, 
a reader’s guide for the magazines, a good 
year-book, and as many good books in its 
library as it is possible for it to get. 

The school in the past has been equipped 
with the idea that it is merely a place to store 
up the mind with facts. Teaching has been 
too much of a cramming in process and not 
enough of a drawing-out process. The pupil 
must be self-active. The school must give him 
more than facts, it must train him how to get 
knowledge for himself. In standardizing the 
equipment of our schools we must see that 
they are well furnished with maps, charts and 
globes, with: books of reference, with pictures 
and magazines, with measures and scales for 
weighing so that they become real laboratories 
of learning and training where the child learns 
to use and handle the tools for himself. 

In discussing this subject thus far I have 
considered only what should be in every 
school. I shall not discuss the standard of 
equipment necessary for the special depart- 
ments like cooking, sewing, wood working, 
metal working, chemistry, physics, biology, 
etc., but say that these departments should be 
so equipped as to make the work as practical 
as possible, and help the boy or girl to func- 
tion better in his or her place in society. Too 
often these special departments have been 
equipped more for show than for good prac- 
tical work. 

Because so many districts do not understand 
the importance of the training and education 
of their children, and for that reason are not 
interested in the proper equipment of their 
schools, the state should provide a minimum 
standard of equipment; and, if this is too 
much of a financial burden on the poorer dis- 
tricts, help by an increased state appropriation. 

We may not be able for some time to get 








this standard of equipment for the State, but 
we can help to secure it for our own district. 
Concerning the furnishing of this equipment, 
I will say that I do not believe that, at present 
at least, it is practical for the state to manu- 
facture or to have manufactured under its 
control a standard of any kind of equipment. 
Some of the states are manufacturing their 
own school books, but this has not yet proved 
a success. There are several good, reliable 
manufacturers who make three or four sizes 
of standard adjustable steel desks that are 
quite similar in both style and quality. There 
are also reliable firms that make maps, charts, 
globes, dictionaries and books of reference. 
Each of these firms makes a standard article 
that compares in quality and price with a sim- 
ilar article made by its competitors. 

The makers of pencils have a standard 
school pencil. While this pencil is not known 
by the same name yet it is of just about the 
same quality. Until a few years ago the 
standard price of this pencil to schools was 
one dollar and seventy-five cents per gross. 
I believe the pencil now sells for about two 
dollars and twenty-five cents per gross. These 
pencils are so alike in quality that teachers 
who have used them for years can not dis- 
tinguish any difference. 

Paper has not been standardized so well as 
the pencil. The school people and the manu- 
facturers should agree on two or three stand- 
ards of tablets, composition books, spellin 
blanks and examination paper. They coul 
agree on a tablet say 6X09, I00 sheets, and 
another 8 X 10%, 80 sheets both three-eights 
inch ruled. There should be at least two 
grades of each of these sizes and in each 
case the weight specified. A similar plan could 
be arranged for composition books, spelling 
blanks and examination paper. There could 
be three grades of pens, fine, medium and stiff 
agreed upon. There are several standard 
grades of writing fluid or ink on the market. 
The prices of these should be compared before 
purchasing and if an unknown brand is offered 
at a cheaper price this should not be selected 
before it is thoroughly tried out. I shall not 
say anything about a standard slate because I 
believe it is too unsanitary to be permitted in 
any school. 

There should be good business manage- 
ment in the purchase and use of supplies. As 
in the provision of standard samples, when the 
quality of the article bid on is not already 
known, an examination of the material when 
received to see that it is the same as specified 
in the bid, and distribution among schools and 
pupils on a plan that requires system and 
checking against extravagance. In the selec- 
tion and purchase of school equipment and 
supplies, educational interests should always 
stand first. 

In the discussion of this subject there have 
been mentioned quite a number of things 
which should be required as a standard for 
equipment and supplies, but. in conclusion, I 
wish to make a summary of several of these 
which should be made the minimum essentials. 
These are a heating and ventilating system 
that will adequately meet the physical needs 
of the children, seats that are comfortable and 
hygienic, flush toilets kept in a respectable and 
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sanitary condition, and a good dictionary, en- 
cyclopedia and maps that are adapted to the 
grade in which they are used. 

Problems of Secretaries of Fourth Class 
Districts was the topic assigned to Mr. A. 
M. Palmer, of West Taylor Township, 
Cambria County, but owing to his enforced 
absence this subject was not presented until 
the afternoon session. 

Mr. Ferdinand Reisgen, of Ford City, 
read the following paper on 


TAXATION AND SCHOOL FINANCES, 


The fundamental purpose of taxation is to 
provide revenue which ought to be raised as 
equally, certainly, conveniently and econom- 
ically as possible. Any proposed system of 
state and local taxation must, at the outset, 
recognize certain existing conditions and con- 
form to certain practical requirements. Study 
of the tax laws of the American states re- 
veals the fact that there are three funda- 
mental principles which have been more or less 
clearly recognized by our lawmakers, and have 
very largely determined the provisions of the 
enactments now standing on the statute books. 

Briefly these principles are (1) That every 
person should pay a direct tax to the govern- 
ment under which he lives, (2) That tangible 
property should be taxed where located, and 
(3) That business should be taxed in any 
jurisdiction where it is carried on. Both rea- 
son and experience confirm the underlying 
theories upon which these provisions or prin- 
ciples of our tax laws are based, but the 
trouble has been that they have not been ap- 
plied logically and consistently. Under the 
system of the general property tax, it was 
practically impossible for them to do so. 

They naturally and properly taxed tangible 
property within their jurisdiction on the 
theory that such property ought to be taxed 
at its situs, and then they sought to tax in- 
tangible property representing interests in 
tangible property already taxed elsewhere, on 
the theory that such intangible property ought 
to be taxed at the domicile of the owner. By 
so doing they imposed but one tax on prop- 
erty owned by persons residing in the state 
where the property was situated, and imposed 
two taxes upon a great deal of property the 
interests of which were represented by securi- 
ties owned by persons whose domiciles were 
not in the state where the tangible property 
had its situs. In each case the underlying 
theory was sound, but the method of applica- 
tion resulted in unjust double taxation of 
interstate investments. The only solution 
under the general property tax would be an 
agreement between states by which one tax 
would be levied presumably at the situs of the 
property, and the proceeds thereof would be 
divided in equitable proportions between the 
state where the property had its situs and that 
in which the owner was domiciled. But such 
an agreement, besides presenting administra- 
tive difficulties, would have been practically 
impossible to secure; and therefore unjust 
double taxation has been tolerated because the 
only practicable alternative seemed to be the 
surrender of a claim which was in itself 
unjust. 
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In the attempts of the states to make prop- 
erty or income taxes apply to all kinds of busi- 
ness carried on within their jurisdiction, simi- 
lar conditions obtain. Assuming that all such 
‘business ought to be taxed, it is nevertheless 
true that it ought not to be taxed by a method 
which imposes two taxes upon some enter- 
prises and only one tax upon others. The 
states of domicile naturally decline to forego 
all their claims with respect to the property or 
income concerned, because they hold that the 
owners or recipients have an obligation to the 
governments under which they live; the states 
where the business is carried on with equal 
propriety assert their right to tax, and the 
result is unjust double taxation. The under- 
lying theories of taxation are correct in both 
cases, but the method of application is seri- 
ously defective. 

Probably the best way to reconcile these 
conflicting claims is: 1. A personal income tax 
which shall be levied consistently upon the 
principle of taxing every one at his place of 
domicile for the support of the government 
under which he lives. 2. A property tax upon 
tangible property, levied objectively where 
such property has its situs and without re- 
gard to ownership or personal conditions. 3. 
A business tax, which shall be levied upon all 
business carried on within the jurisdiction of 
the authority levying such tax. 

The personal income tax will reach every 
kind of taxable income and will make it un- 
necessary to attempt to levy any tax upon 
tangible property, thus eliminating the most 
serious difficulty connected with property tax- 
ation. The property tax will be applicable to 
every form of tangible property that any 
state wishes to tax; and admits of being levied 
upon such property uniformly. And, finally, 
the business tax, since it will be levied purely 
as a business tax and not as a part of a per- 
sonal income tax or a property tax, can be 
readily adjusted in such a manner as the needs 
of business and the situation of every locality 
may require. 

There are several forms of personal taxa- 
tion, the poll tax, which is utterly inadequate, 
the tax upon every man’s net fortune, not 
practicable on account of the difficult consti- 
tutional question of the right of a state to levy 
a tax even upon the net fortune of a citizen 
if that fortune included tangible property lo- 
cated in another Commonwealth. There re- 
mains a fourth form of personal taxation, the 
personal income tax. By this is meant a tax 
levied upon persons with respect to their in- 
comes which are taxed not objectively as in- 
comes, but as elements determining the taxable 
ability of the persons who receive them. This 
tax is better fitted than any other to carry out 
the principle that every person having taxable 
ability shall make a reasonable contribution 
to the support of the government under which 
he lives. It is as fair in principle as any tax 
can be; under proper conditions it can be well 
administered by an American state, as Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts have proved; it 1s 
a form of taxation which meets with popular 
favor at the present time, and therefore seems 
to offer the line of least resistance. 

Since the purpose of the. personal income 
tax is to enforce the obligation of every citizen 
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to the government under which he is domi- 
ciled, it is obvious that this tax must be levied 
only upon persons and in the states where 
they are domiciled. It is contrary to the 
theory of the tax that it should apply to the 
income from any business as such, or apply 
to the income of any property as such. The 
tax should be levied upon persons in respect 
of their entire net incomes, and should be col- 
lected only from persons and at places where 
they are domiciled. It should not be collected 
from business concerns, either incorporated or 
unincorporated, since such action would de- 
feat the very purpose of the tax. The per- 
sonal income tax should be levied upon net 
income defined substantially as a good ac- 
countant would determine it with certain ex- 
emptions on small incomes, bearing in mind 
the principle that, under a democratic form 
of government, it is desirable to exempt as 
few people as possible from the necessity of 
making a direct personal contribution toward 
support of the state. 

The property tax is a tax upon tangible 
property, levied exclusively at the place where 
such property is located. Intangible property 
of all descriptions should be exempt from tax- 
ation as property, because all attempts to reach 
such property under the general property tax 
have in the past proved failures and neces- 
sarily involve a large amount of unjust mul- 
tiple taxation. 

The business tax is now levied in many 
states either in the form of a license or as an 
ordinary tax upon the theory that they have 
a right to levy taxes upon business done 
within their jurisdiction, which appears to be 
reasonable and just. 

The various methods resolve themselves into 
three: 1. The imposition of a tax of 
amount. 2. The adoption of various ex- 
ternal indicia, such as gross receipts, rentals, 
and the like, which are considered to be ap- 
proximately fair indications of the profits of 
a business. 3. The levy of a tax upon net in- 
come derived from business carried on within 
the state levying the tax, which latter seems to 
be the most practicable and convenient. 

The system of taxation briefly outlined 
above would, I believe, satisfy every legitimate 
claim of any state or locality. It provides 
that all persons shall be taxed fairly and fully 
at their place of domicile for the personal 
benefits they derive from the government. It 
provides that all tangible property which any 
state may desire to tax shall be taxed fully at 
its situs for the government services it there 
receives. It eliminates the taxation of in- 
tangible property as property, because such 
taxation cannot be carried out without a large 
amount of unjust double taxation. And, 
finally, it provides a method by which any 
state which desires to tax business may do so 
in a fair and effective manner. No single tax 
levied either on income or property could pos- 
sibly satisfy all of these claims, unless all the 
states, by formal agreement, should adopt a 
plan by which one tax could be levied upon 
interstate business and investments, the pro- 
ceeds of which would be distributed in some 
agreed proportions between the states of dom- 
icile, the states where property is located, and 
the states: in which business is carried on. 








The whole question of taxation has been a 
bugaboo from time immemorial, and many 
even today regard taxation as necessarily an 
evil, yet it is a fact that taxation or Public 
revenue is but the means by which government 
fulfils its functions, and these functions relate 
to increasing the opportunity for developing 
all phases of individual capacity and freedom. 

Opportunity, as the term is here employed, 
is distinctively educational in the broadest 
sense of the word. 

Everything is educational that brings man 
into more frequent contact with an increasing 
variety of social influences which tend to 
stimulate his wants and desires, sharpen his 
intelligence, and actualize the latent possibili- 
ties of his character. This embraces not only 
the elementary education furnished by the 
Common School, which is of prime import- 
ance to citizenship, but it also includes the 
furnishing of clean streets, good drainage and 
other sanitary requisites to wholesome domes- 
tic life, an abundance of public parks, gardens, 
museums, free lectures, reading rooms, and, 
above all, the leisure necessary to enable the 
masses to avail themselves of these kindred 
elevating influences. Therefore all that is con- 
sumed in extending the socializing opportuni- 
ties of the people is a benefit and should be 
increased. To oppose an increase of taxation 
for education and public improvements in the 
name of economy is a fallacy which cannot 
be too frequently exposed. 

I have discussed taxation in a general way 
only for the reason that conditions prevail in 
our little Burg that probably do not apply to 
any or very many of the cities or towns that 
the other members of this Association present 
here today represent. But I have presented 
these ideas in order to give you something to 
think about, and to work earnestly for a more 
uniform system of taxation everywhere. 
Being limited as to the means for getting 
encugh money to meet the ever-increasing 
educational needs of the present times, we 
must make every effort to enlarge the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining sufficient funds to meet 
these difficulties in a satisfactory manner. 

I have gone thoroughly enough into the 
matter of taxation to know that the methods 
as outlined above, would so far, at least, as 
our Borough is concerned, provide sufficient 
additional funds to meet every contingency. 

After the reading of this paper, Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, addressed the convention 
briefly, on the need of more money for the 
operation of the schools of the State and 
other matters of interest to School Board 
Secretaries. The members of the conven- 
tion extended Dr. Schaeffer a vote of 
thanks for his interest in the Association 
and the advice given and suggestions made. 

Mr. John D. Hughes, of Scranton, fol- 
lowed, in the discussion of the 


PREVENTION OF WASTE IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The time in which I am permitted to speak 
is restricted, and very rightly specified. It is 
brief; but for my purpose it is sufficient. If 
it had been extended to twenty-four hours, I 
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have no right to assume that your patience 
would endure the strain of my arguments and 
generalizations, beyond the fifteen minutes or 
so, allotted to me. 

The subject assigned me by our President, 
“The Prevention of Waste in Schools,” is a 
practical one for discussion at a meeting of 
this kind, and one that should be constantly 
kept in mind in the performance of the duties 
of school officers. 

In order to prevent waste, we must first 
determine what is meant by waste. Referring 
to the dictionary, we will find the word vari- 
ously defined, but the best definition I have 
been able to arrive at for the purpose is: 
“Waste is that excess of labor or material, 
consumed beyond the amount required, which 
if efficiently applied would obtain a certain 
result, and for the loss of which no equiva- 
lent gain is obtained.” 

Having determined what waste consists of, 
the question naturally arises as to what might 
be wasted in the school organization, and in 
what divisions of the school work this waste 
would most likely occur. We must not over- 
look the fact that waste may be recognized in 
more than one form. We should endeavor to 
prevent waste of time, waste of energy, waste 
of material and also waste of money. It is 
very evident that there would be opportunity 
for preventing waste in practically every de- 
partment of the school organization—in in- 
structional service, as well as the upkeep and 
operation of the buildings. 

In discussing this subject, it might be well 
to take up these divisions separately. 

In instructional service, the matters of teach- 
ing, supplies and textbooks are to be con- 
sidered. The subject of supervision and 
teaching I shall pass over, as it remains en- 
tirely to the Superintendent of Schools to ad- 
just the attendance to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, any waste of energy in the teaching 
force, by keeping the number of pupils per 
teacher as near uniform as possible. I might 
say, however, that the secretary may assist in 
this by preparing statements showing the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher per school. 

The question of school supplies is a ques- 
tion of deciding the quantity of supplies 
needed for each child for the school year and 
seeing that the child is supplied with this 
amount and no more. This can be done by 
crediting to each school the tablets, pens, ink, 
pencils, etc., required, based upon the number 
of pupils in attendance and charging the same 
when delivered, and in this way keep a check 
in order to inform the principal when he is 
ordering in excess of his allottment. In fact 
a talk on the prevention of waste in schools 
could appropriately be called “Methods of 
Keeping Records of Supplies, etc.” 

After the entrance of the United States into 
the war, our Department of Buildings and 
Supplies, realizing the unusual necessity of 
economy and the use of every article to its 
utmost value, sent out a printed circular over 
the signature of the President of the Board, 
which read as follows: k 

“In view of the extraordinary increase in 
the price of all school supplies, as well as the 
difficulty experienced in getting finished 
articles from manufacturers, due to the large 
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demand for raw products and the derange- 
ment of transportation facilities, it is the 
desire of the School Board that all principals, 
supervisors, teachers and janitors, co-operate 
with the officers of the Board conserving the 
available supplies, and utilizing to the fullest 
extent such articles as may be furnished next 
year. It will be a test of the efficiency of our 
system and the ingenuity of the corps of in- 
structors if substituions can be made for 
articles which cannot be procured or are very 
high in price, and if requisitions can be cut 
down materially.” 

The fact that the cost per pupil for supplies 
at the end of the year was $.02%4 less than 
for the preceding year, notwithstanding the 
large increase in cost of all materials, would 
indicate that this circular produced the desired 
effect, and secured the cooperation of teach- 
ers, supervisors, principals, etc. 

The maintenance and upkeep of buildings 
is an item of considerable importance in most 
districts and requires careful planning in 
order to avoid waste of time and material. 

The following plan prevails in Scranton and 
has proved very satisfactory in its results: 
Prior to the framing of the annual budget, 
the Superintendent of Buildings visits each 
school and determines, after consultation with 
the principal and janitor, just what repairs and 
alterations are deemed necessary for the 
coming year; these repairs are listed, and an 
estimate of the cost made. This is all subse- 
quently passed upon by the members of the 
Board in their annual visit of inspection when 
each item is either adopted or rejected as the 
case may be. Those adopted are listed in the 
budget for the ensuing year, and distributed 
under the proper headings. 

When the time arrives to start repairs for 
the year, each item is given a job number. 
In ordering material or taking material from 
the supply room, the number is always used, 
and in this manner, a check is obtained as to 
the cost of each job as compared with the 
estimate. This method also gives an oppor- 
tunity for assembling all lumber and material 
required during the year for the various jobs, 
and purchase can be made for all at the same 
time, thereby preventing waste of money. 
The labor is also charged to the job number. 
This gives the Superintendent of Buildings a 
check on the time consumed and is a means 
of prevention of waste labor. 

The idea of anticipating the year’s repairs 
also has the advantage of having the work 
done in a systematic manner, thus avoiding 
waste of time which would undoubtedly re- 
sult by doing the work as occasion requires. 

In the operation of the plant, we look 
largely to the janitor to prevent waste. In 
the matter of fuel, for instance, by requesting 
reports from him monthly, giving amount 0 
coal received during the month and the ap- 
proximate amount on hand at the end of the 
month, the consumption of coal for any par- 
ticular month is obtained, and any marked in- 
crease over the previous year for the same 
period is detected, in which case the janitor 
is notified. Because of this system of check, 
the total consumption of coal in our district 
for the fiscal year 1917-18, even with the 
addition of about 80 roots, shows a decrease 
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of about 200 tons as compared with the con- 
sumption ten years ago. 1 

A similar check is kept on water, light and 

wer consumption. Bills are compared 
monthly with bills for the same period of the 
preceding year. Here again any unjustified 
increase is readily noted, and very often leaks 
are detected which otherwise might be over- 
looked, and consequently much waste is pre- 
vented. . : 

Vocational training of pupils in the public 
schools of the state is receiving considerable 
attention at this time. As the proposition ad- 
vances, there will be a notable increase in the 
cost of supplies for this purpose of instruc- 
tion. It will be well to study the situation and 
see if, out of the combined efforts of the 
pupils operating in this department, some gain 
cannot be made that will be of benefit to the 
school district. For instance, in place of 
having the boys in the manual training depart- 
ment consume a great deal of material work- 
ing up novel but possibly useless articles ; sup- 
pose they devote their time to the making of 
parts of teachers’ tables, desks or other useful 
furniture, so that when assembled, you have 
a product that has a real value, in place of one 
that is quickly thrown aside and wasted. 

The same could be done in the cooking de- 
partment of Domestic Science. The material 
used, with a slight additional cost to the pupil, 
could be utilized for lunches for the students 
who remain over the noon hour. 

The most essential thing to prevent waste 
in schools is the co-operation of persons di- 
rectly using or supervising the use of the 
various supplies. As far as the administration 
is concerned, practically the only means of 
preventing waste is to detect this waste is by 
keeping a check on consumption by means of 
records kept in the office of those having the 
matter in charge. All statistics should be 
made as to quantity of material, rather than 
price, wherever possible, as the value of money 
differs when one year is compared to another, 
especially over a long period of time. 

At the end of every fiscal year, various 
statements are made up and handled to jani- 
tors and principals. The Superintendent of 
Schools discusses with the principals a state- 
ment showing cost per pupil for instructional 
supplies. Statements giving coal consumption 
and consumption of janitors’ supplies per 
room, are submitted to the janitors. These 
are certainly an incentive to keeping waste at 
a minimum. 

Finally the important factor in preventing 
waste in schools is to keep this idea dominant 
in the minds of persons involved, solicit their 
co-operation and let them know that the Ad- 
ministration end of the organization is co- 
operating with them toward the same end. 

My purpose has been to give you some idea 
of an economic administration of the affairs 
of a school board unit, such as that which I 
have the honor to be associated with. I have 
merely touched the subject. It would demand 
a week of concentrated exposition to demon- 
strate how far we can go in the elimination 
of preventable waste. It would be going, it 
seems to me, too far to assert that all waste is 
preventable—nothing in this world is perfect. 
That we can largely reduce the waste which 





is brought in one form or another under our 
direct or indirect observation is as certain as 
anything can be. I have, I believe, suggested 
how this can be accomplished—in fact how 
we in Scranton do accomplish—or endeavor— 
to accomplish it. However, as I have already 
said, the executive officers of a school district 
cannot do everything they would like to do in 
this direction without the active co-operation 
of the teachers and, through the teachers, 
with the associative help of the students. 

I regard the training of the pupil in prac- 
tical economics as of the highest educational 
value. It has a moral no less than a material 
advantage. It instructs the pupil not only the 
invaluable lesson of personal responsibility 
and thrift, but of public duty—in a small way 
it is true; but still laying solidly the founda- 
tions of civic virtue and civic responsibility in 
our youth of both sexes. When a boy or girl 
is led into the habit of making the most of 
the supplies which is given to them, that child 
can scarcely go wrong when he or she goes 
out in the world to assume the larger respon- 
sibilities of life. 

Primary education in this country is essen- 
tially a state responsibility. The welfare and 
happiness of the people of a Republic such as 
ours depends largely upon the efficiency of the 
school room, and the efficiency of the school 
room depends to a great extent upon the effi- 
ciency of the executive officers who are re- 
sponsible for providing the teachers with the 
appliances which are essential to effective 
teaching. 


Mr. F. L. Bensinger, of Franklin, fol- 
lowed on 


PROPOSED SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 
The subject “ Proposed School Legislation ” 


‘is a broad one and therefore covers a wide 


area. One thing is sure and self-evident, the 
great World War has had a quickening effect 
on the conscience of our nation. There has 
been much agitation and demand for better- 
ments along the lines of human endeavor and 
this cry comes from every quarter. 

Already important legislation has come out 
of Congress and more will follow as the 
needs find champions to espouse them. Most 
gratifying it must be to all who are directly 
interested in this vital question to know that 
the efforts of those connected with educational 
matters are beginning to bear fruit. Federal 
help has always been scantily given regardless 
of the demands made by the Federal Bureau 
of Education. For years, I am told, the ap- 
propriations for educational purposes barely 
covered the expenses of the Bureau. But the 
Nation has awakened and become newly con- 
scious of our shortcomings. When Congress 
passed the Smith-Hughes Act, it provided a 
scheme of co-operation between the Federal 
Government and the States for the promotion 
of vocational education in the fields of agri- 
culture, trade, home economics and industry. 

It was the first bill ever passed of any pre- 
tentions in this direction yet it does not pro- 
pose to undertake the organization and imme- 
diate direction of vocational training in the 
States, but does agree to make from year to 
year substantial financial contribution to its 
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support. The passage of the act carries with 
it the largest appropriation by far ever made 
by Congress for an educational purpose. 

The amount appropriated is about 40 mil- 


lions of dollars distributed over the years” 


1917-18 to 1925-26 inclusive, beginning with 
$1,860,000 the first year and increasing about 
$670,000 each year for three years; $495,000 
each for the next three years, $1,062,000 for 
1924-25 and for 1926-27 $987,000 making a total 
of $7,367,000 and this total amount annually 
thereafter indefinitely. This would mean that 
during the graded period a total of $3,027,000 
would go for salaries of teachers, supervisors 
and directors of agriculture; $3,050,000 for 
salaries for teachers in trade, home economics 
and industries; $1,090,000 for salaries of 
teachers and teacher training and $200,000 
each of these years for the Federal Bureau 
of Vocational Education. Since these amounts 
must be matched, dollar for dollar, by the 
States, it is obvious that the total amount of 
money brought under co-operative supervision 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and the State boards is double the amount 
shown by the table of summary grants. It 
should also be borne in mind that these grants 
and moneys matched by States are available 
only for payments of salaries for the main- 
tenance of teacher training. Of course the 
resources actually devoted to secondary school 
vocational education under joint supervision 
and control of the Federal and State boards 
for the purpose specified in the act, will 
greatly exceed the Federal grants for the 
reason that the maintenance of secondary 
vocational education involves expenditures for 
buildings, equipment, and for many other pur- 
poses not brought under the purview of the 
act. 

The act also carries with it many obliga- 
tions that are imposed upon the States, the 
Federal board, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the State custodian for vocational education 
and the State boards. 

But while the Smith-Hughes act is one of 
vast importance and has blazed the way for 
education along vocational lines, it is mod- 
erate in expenditure and limited in its pro- 
visions compared to the Smith Educational 
Bill known as S. 4987 now before Congress 
entitled Federal Assistance to Education in 
the Several States. This Bill was introduced 
into the United States Senate on October 10, 
1918, by Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia who 
is one of the sponsors of the other bill here 
mentioned, and provides for an expenditure 
annualy of the sum of $100,000,000. In this 
bill we have the largest specifically stated 
amount to be appropriated for educational 
purposes that was ever made by any law- 
making body of any nation in the world. 

Of this amount $50,000,000 is to be appro- 
priated annually for equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities within the several States, 
particularly in rural and village schools. To 
extend and improve the facilities for the 
preparation of teachers, particularly in the 
rural schools, the sum of $15,000,000 annually. 
Co-operation with the states in the promotion 
of physical and health education and recrea- 
tion, is to have $20,000,000 annually. For the 
removal of illiteracy $7,500,000 annually. For 
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the Americanization of the foreigner $7,500,- 
000 annually. In addition to this there is to 
be created an Executive Department known as 
the Department of Education, with a Secre- 
tary. in the President’s Cabinet. This Depart- 
ment is to administer the educational work 
which is assigned to it. This same bill ap- 
proved and amended, and endorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor, has been in- 
troduced into the House by Congressman 
Horace M. Towner of Iowa. It ranks with 
the famous Fisher bill recently passed by the 
English Parliament. 

Did the war bring about this awakening? 
I believe so. They were rejected under the 
first selective draft 730,756 men for physical 
reasons. And through the same source it 
was found there were more than 700,000 illit- 
erates between the ages of 21 and 31. Isn’t 
it about time to Americanize when we find 
that 15 per cent. of our population are foreign 
born? And isn’t it about time to attend to 
the physical needs of our rapidly growing 
population when it is found by examination 
that 29 per cent. of a given number were unfit 
for service in the army? 

These facts, brought to the attention of the 
Nation’s leaders, no doubt inspired the words 
of Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. 
Lane when he said: “If once we realize that 
education is not solely a State matter, but a 
national concern, the way is open,” and “we 
are training boys and farmers out of Federal 
funds, preparing to advance vocational educa- 
tion on a large scale, promoting the construc- 
tion of solid highways within the States as 
part of an inter-state system, subjecting the 
packer, the canner, and the banker to Federal 
supervision. Surely without violation of our 
fundamental law we can find a way by which 
the Nation can know that all of its people are 
able to talk and read our own language” and 
“that our schools shall be made to more com- 
pletely serve America as a Nation.” 

During this year there will be forty-three 
State legislatures in session and important 
educational legislation will be enacted in all 
of them. It is found that nine States are 
asking for the County as the unit of organi- 
zation for schools. Thirteen States are ask- 
ing for more money to help schools in local 
committee. Eight States are asking for 
stronger compulsory educational laws. Seven 
States want continuation schools for persons 
between 12 and 18 years of age. Twelve 
States are wanting the Americanization of the 
foreign-born, with English as the sole medium 
of instruction in the scHools. Five States are 
asking for higher salaries for teachers and 
four States for higher qualifications for 
county superintendents. Four States want 
compulsory physical education, and many 
States are proposing legislation so that they 
may come within the requirements of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

Twenty-two States have made special re- 
ports to the Bureau of Education for Decem- 
ber. Alabama reports eight bills, the most 
important of which is a bill to create a com- 
mission to study educational conditions in 
Alabama with the aid of experts. Colorado 
has ten bills besides two constitutional amend- 
ments. Idaho has nine bills, three of which 
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are on simplifying of the school laws. The 
harmonizing of the compulsory education act 
and the child labor act, and another the com- 
pulsory learning of the American language by 
foreigners up to 30 years. Illinois has seven 
important measures to present at this time. 
To increase State appropriation. Allowing 
school boards to levy a higher rate of tax. 
Amendment to State teachers’ pension law 
and a minimum wage for teachers, are four of 
them. Kansas has nine bills some of which 
cover adequate and effective physical super- 
vision; readjustment of the present restric- 
tions on taxation for school purposes in gen- 
eral; recognization of the whole system of 
rural and village school support on a basis of 
a larger unit of taxation; a school commis- 
sion; use of the English language only as a 
medium of communication in all private and 
parochial schools as it now is in the public 
schools. Scientific teachers, retirement fund 
law and “In order that school boards may be 
aided in securing suitable teachers, and 
teachers assisted in finding suitable places at 
a minimum of expense to both and with 
maximum results to the public, provision 
should be made for a location bureau in con- 
nection with the State department of educa- 
tion.” Kansas seems to be moving forward. 

Maine has a legislative program based on 
general principles covering numerous phases, 
including standardization of school buildings. 
Massachusetts has a legislative recess com- 
mission that is making a survey of educa- 
tional needs of the State and will initiate 
legislation. The State commission has a pro- 
gram covering seven important measures 
among which are: promoting greater equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities through the 
elementary and secondary schools. Increase 
in teachers’ salaries, changes in compulsory 
laws, State-wide system of Americanization, 
State-wide system of physical education, and 
“more closely defining and definitely fixing 
the duties and powers of municipal authori- 
ties, school committees and superintendents 
of schools. Minnesota has 14 bills among 
which are a new State board of education; 
English the only language to be taught; con- 
tinuation schools; school nurses and provi- 
sions for the benefits under the Smith-Hughes 
Act. Montana, New Mexico and New Hamp- 
shire are proposing considerable new legisla- 
tion showing that the spirit of progress in 
educational affairs is permeating all sections. 
Indiana has what is probably one of the most 
extensive programs of proposed legislation 
that has been reported to the Federal bureau. 
Among the most important are: Amending 
the retirement law to make it State-wide; 
repealing the law requiring the teaching of 
German; compulsory health supervision, full- 
time health officers, requiring pupils to stay 
in school until they are 16 years of age, 
higher wages and higher qualifications for 
teachers, tenure of office for teachers and 
compulsory physical training. North Carolina 
will propose legislation to put into effect con- 
stitutional amendment for a six-months school 
term, a minimum salary law for teachers and 
superintendents, extension of compulsory 
period to be co-terminous with school term 








and to strengthen the compulsory attendance 
law by paying officers. , 
Oklahoma will try for increased pay for 
teachers, higher qualifications and longer 
term for county superintendents, increased 
State aid, six months’ compulsory law, State 
aid for consolidated schools, medical inspec- 
tion of all public school children, standardized 
school buildings, physical training, prohibition 
of use of any language other than English 
as a medium of instruction, provision for free 
text-books, instruction in agriculture, State 
tax for support of State educational institu- 
tions, and the adoption of the county system 
of school administration. South Carolina 
wants liberal State appropriations, State-wide 
compulsory attendance between the ages of 
7 and 14, industrial education, a constituional 
amendment levying a State tax of four mills 
to guarantee a minimum term of four months, 
a minimum salary schedule for teachers, and 
a maximum enrollment of not more than 50 
pupils for a teacher. Medical inspection is 
also asked for among the other numerous 
recommendations sent to the Governor. 
Verily the spirit of progress is on its way. 
South Dakota wants State aid for consolidated 
schools, teacher training in high schools, 
health inspection including employment of 
nurses. They also want more funds for State 
department of education and increased pro- 
vision for vocational education. Tennessee 
would like State aid for a guarantee of a 
minimum seven months term, an amendment 
to the law to compel every county to elect an 
attendance officer with the power of a deputy 
sheriff, a school for mentally deficient, super- 
vision of vocational training and the stand- 
ardization of the public schools. Texas is 
asking for the adoption of a county unit sys- 
tem which will leave the selection of teachers 
and the regulation of teachers’ salaries largely 
in the hands of trustees. They also want 
State aid and are planning for the Americani- 
zation of foreigners. They are also putting 
into effect the recently adopted amendment 
for free text-books. An effort is being made 
to get more benefit from the Smith-Hughes 
Act, and there are provisions for a State- 
wide teachers’ retirement fund, to be con- 
tributed by both teachers and the State. Utah 
would make changes in their school laws 
under these three heads: Enlargement of the 
powers of the State Board of education, 
financial support of education, and modifica- 
tion of the general program of education. 
Wisconsin has eight important bills as fol- 
lows: To create a county board of education, 
to provide for the adoption of text-books, 
fixing the minimum salary of county super- 
intendents, fixing the minimum and maximum 
salary of teache:3, proposing free text-books, 
providing for county nurses, providing for 
health inspection and to have a State archi- 
tect. Wyoming, the State that has loomed up 
during the past few years as one of the great 
oil-producing states is showing increased: ac- 
tivity in educational matters. The law-mak- 
ing body has the following proposed legisla- 
tion to consider: A county board of education, 
a law that will match the Federal money 
under the Smith-Hughes Act, compulsory 
school attendance of illiterate foreigners, and 
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a proposal to supplement the present State 
land income by a State tax so that the State 
may pay approximately one-third of the total 
cost of education. 

These citations are made to show what is 
going on in every section of the country and 
as a guide are indicative of the wide-spread 
interest that is taken, and of the fact that 
those interested in education are alive to the 
demands of the times. 

Now how about our own great State? 
What is doing at Harrisburg? There is ample 
information that the present legislature will 
have some large and knotty problems to solve 
that have to do with educational matters. 

There are a number of very important bills 
that will come up for consideration which are 
of State-wide interest. The greatest and 
most important of these, because of the large 
appropriation it must carry, to cover its pro- 
visions, is the bill appropriating a sum equal 
to 25 per centum of the teachers’ pay roll in 
on School Districts. The bill reads as fol- 
ows: 

An act making an appropriation in support 
of the public schools by providing for an ad- 
dition to the salaries of teachers and em- 
ployees and providing for the transfer of any 
remainder to the general appropriation for 
the maintenance and support of the public 
schools of the commonwealth. 

Be it enacted, etc. 

Section 1. That the sum of twenty million 
dollars, being the sum of ten million dollars 
annually, is hereby specifically appropriated 
for the purpose of providing for an addition 
to the salaries of all principals, teachers, su- 
pervisors, and directors of special subjects in 
the employ of the school districts of this 
commonwealth for and during the two cal- 
ander years beginning on the first day of 
January, One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Nineteen. 

Section 2. That each school district of this 
commonwealth shall be entitled to and shall 
receive out of said annual appropriation for 
each of said calendar years a sum equal 
to twenty-five per centum of its pay roll for 
said principals, teachers and directors of spe- 
cial subjects for the year ending December 
thirty-first, One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Eighteen, payable in quarterly installments on 
the thirty-first day of March, the thirtieth day 
of June, the thirtieth day of September, and 
the thirty-first day of December in each of 
said years. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the 
Board of Directors of each of said school 
districts to apportion as it may seem just 
principals, teachers, supervisors and directors 
of special subjects, as and for no other pur- 
pose, provided, however, any school district 
may make payment of the said addition to 
salaries in advance of the receipt of payment 
hereunder. 

Section 4. That no payment shall be made 
hereunder to any district which, after the 
passage of this act, reduces its salary sched- 
ule in effect for the year ending December 
thirty-first, One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Eighteen. 

ection 5. That any balance remaining at 
the end of each of said calendar years out of 
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said appropriation of ten million dollars shall 
be transferred and added to the general ap- 
propriation for the maintenance and support 
of the public schools of this commonwealth 
and shall be distributed and paid to the school 
districts thereof as provided by law. 

I understand there is a general movement 
of those interested which is meeting with 
success, to have this bill so read that it will 
include “teachers and other employees.” It 
is safe to say that this bill will go into the 
legislature with the strongest backing of any 
bill that has ever been presented. It has as 
its sponsors the State Board of Education, 
City of Philadelphia, City of Pittsburgh and 
all other cities, boroughs and township school 
districts and it is presumed all of the teachers 
in the State. Besides, there has been success- 
ful efforts to enlist the influence of city 
Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
and other civic organizations. Now all that 
is necessary is for some financial genius to 
bob up in our legislative halls and lay down 
the recipe. No trouble to get the $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 needed if you know how. It is 
said there is still some good financial soil left 
in this good old State of ours that has never 
been touched. If that is so I believe it will 
be found. It’s up to the diggers. 

Another bill that will be proposed is one 
that will carry an appropriation sufficient to 
cover the provisions of the teachers’ retire- 
ment law, passed at the last session of the 
Legislature. 

There will be a bill proposed for an in- 
crease of the biennial school appropriation 
from eighteen to twenty million dollars. 

The next important measure will be legis- 
lation to facilitate the solution of problems 
of Americanization and physical education. 

At the last session there was passed an 
Act: Concerning vocational education and 
providing for the acceptance by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania of the provisions of 
the act of Congress, approved February 
twenty-third, one thousand nine hundred and 
seventeen, entitled “An act to provide for 
the promotion of vocational education to 
provide for co-operation with the States in 
promotion of such education in agriculture 
and the trades and industries; to provide for 
co-operation with the States in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of vocational subjects; and 
to appropriate money and regulate its ex- 
penditure and conferring certain powers on 
the State Board of Education.” The Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania formally accepts 
the provisions of said act of Congress with 
respect to the following funds therein pro- 
vided: (a) Appropriation for salaries of 
teachers, supervisors and directors of agri- 
cultural subjects; (b) Appropriations for 
salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, 
industrial subjects; (c) Appropriations for 
the training of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects. 

The operations of this act are through the 
State Board of Education, who will carry out 
its provisions through the bureau of voca- 
tional education. The Board shall have full 
power to formulate plans for the promotion 
of education in agriculture, in trades, in home 
economics, in industries, and to formulate 
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and execute same for the preparation of 
teachers of vocational subjects. This is the 
act passed to take advantages of the benefits 
of the Smith-Hughes act. I am told it will 
have to be passed again this session because 
of the appropriation it carries. Another pro- 
posed bill is that of the advisability and desir- 
ability of the erection at Harrisburg by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania of a suitable 
building for the use of educational depart- 
ments and interests of the State government 
and authorizing the State Board of Education 
to expend out of any money appropriated to 
it at the legislative session of 1915 such sum 
or sums as may be necessary to secure pre- 
liminary plans and designs not exceeding the. 
sum of $5000. This bill passed both houses 
in 19197 and went to the governor, but did not 
become a law. It will again be presented and 
no doubt pass and it is hoped it will become 
a law this time. There is no question of the 
urgent need of such a building which if 
erected on the land purchased by the State 
for park purposes could become a part of the 
general scheme of improvement. There will 
be some proposed legislation that has to do 
with the Child Labor Law. There is chance 
for improvement in this law by a little arith- 
metical operation of addition and subtrac- 
tion that would benefit the boys. 

House Bill No. 87 is a bill that was intro- 
duced in the house the last week in January 
to add a section to the School Code providing 
for the appointment and the payment of the 
expenses of delegates to State conventions or 
associations of School Directors. 

Another bill mentioned as being offered 
was to increase the pay of teachers who at- 
tend the county institutes from three dollars 
per day to five dollars per day. Also that 
five dollars per day be paid directors who 
attend directors’ conventions. 

A bill was presented Monday, February 
fourth, to make sixty years the minimum age 
limit of the State retirement act instead of 
fifty-five. 

Another bill to make the English language 
mandatory in the school code was presented 
February fourth by a representative from 
Venango, my home county. 

An Allegheny county representative pre- 
sented a bill providing for an occupation tax 
of $1 in first class districts. And a Cambria 
county man introduced a bill for a system of 
physical culture in first, second and third 
class school districts and state normal schools 
after July 1, 1920, under supervision of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who is 
to name a director. 

Another bill that will come up this session 
is that of the tenure of office of school board 
secretaries. This bill is one that has a his- 
tory—carried over from the last session of 
the legislature, at which time it was passed 
unanimously by the senate and almost unan- 
imously by the house as there were only six 
votes against it. But the Governor saw fit 
to exercise his prerogative and veto the bill 
without giving any reasons for so doing. 
The bill as written applied to secretaries of 
the first, second and third class districts in 
which it said Secretaries of such districts 
shall elect for four years, but as to fourth 





class districts it read may elect. It is to be 
hoped that when this bill is again presented it 
will meet a different fate so far as .the final 
enactment is concerned. : 

So far as I ‘have been able to ascertain 
up to this time Saturday, February 4th, there 
are no other bills in sight that have to do 
with educational affairs. However we need 
not fear that there will be any dearth of 
them. In 1915 there were 87 bills introduced 
in both branches of the legislature. In 1917 
there were 71 bills that got a hearing, but 
out of the many few are chosen. The rest 
were lost on a vote, lost in committee, or 
lost in the sanctum of His Excellency. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED, 


The following committee was then ap- 
pointed by President Norton: 

Committee on Necrology—Harry L. Gra- 
ham, Butler, Chairman, G. M. Griffin, 
Cheat Haven, William Dick, Philadelphia, 
R. E. Moran, Arnold, J. M. Schram, 
Ridgway. 

The Committee on Nominations was 
elected by the Convention, Mr. D. D. Ham- 
melbaugh, of MHarrisburg, being made 
Chairman. 

These committees were instructed to re- 
port at the close of the afternoon session. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE session of the afternoon was called 

to order by President Norton at 1.30 

p. m. A paper on “Problems of Secre- 

taries of Third Class Districts” was pre- 

pared by Mr. A. D. Jacquett, of Union- 

town, but he being absent it was read by 

Mr. William Dick, of Philadelphia, and is 
as follows: 


SOME PROBLEMS OF SECRETARIES OF THIRD 
CLASS SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 


The past two years have for the schools of 
the country been trying ones. The superin- 
tendent has had his problem of keeping under 
most trying circumstances a full corps of 
teachers; he has had the problem of mapping 
out the war activities of his schools; in short, 
he has been confronted with problems that 
he never dreamed of before. The teacher 
has seen a part of her instruction periods 
given to new activities; she has noted a cer- 
tain amount of restlessness due to the ab- 
normal times. In some schools superintend- 
ents and teachers have capitalized these new 
demands and made of them new opportuni- 
ties for greater usefulness. These are the 
skillful ones, the real educators; but some 
have failed. 

In a similar way the secretaries of the 
boards of education everywhere have seen 
new problems arise. The war has shown that 
the old school was far from perfect. The 
nation was amazed by reports of the great 
number of illiterates among the draftees, and 
of the dearth of men among the draftees with 
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special training that would fit them for the 
special features of army work. It has shown, 
above all else, that the activities of the 
schools, the scope of the work of the schools, 
must be greatly increased, if we are to turn 
out young people well equipped for ‘all the 
duties of citizenship. This brings us face to 
face with the greatest problem before the 
American schools to-day—the problem of 
finance. 

Not only has the war pointed toward in- 
creased school activities, but those who look 
ahead to the period of reconstruction pretty 
generally agree that the new times will de- 
mand even better trained young people than 
the past, and to the schools must fall the task 
of providing the training. This also points 
toward mounting school costs, even though 
we consider the demand on the part of some 
that there is much in our present system that 
can be abandoned without material loss. We 
shall have to be economical, of course, and in 
this problem of economy and the elimination 
of waste the secretaries of the boards of edu- 
cation everywhere must play a most important 
part. 


Before considering the problems pertaining 
to finance which we must all face, let us con- 
sider some of what we might call the routine 
problems confronting all secretaries. 

It seems to me that first of all, every secre- 
tary should consider himself an ardent apostle 
of the cause of education generally. No 
school system is without its critics. Much of 
the criticism is unjust, but it exists. A good 
secretary, if he is a citizen of the community 
known well and favorably as an_ honest, 
earnest man whose aim it is to further the 
public welfare, is in a position peculiarly 
adapted to the answering and allaying of this 
type of criticism. Being a man not generally 
looked upon as a school man, he can and 
should answer much criticism in a manner 
better than any one else can do. 

Passing now to the problems connected with 


" the making of reports and the keeping of 


records, I think that I may safely say that few 
secretaries will find these especially trouble- 
some. The reports which a secretary must 
make from time to time to the different 
authorities require time, labor and a reason- 
able familiarity with the schools and school 
business, yet they do not present difficult 
problems. The actual taking down of the 
proceedings of board meetings is a most im- 
portant duty, but it can hardly be said to 
present a real problem. That it will be done 
accurately and that the records will be pre- 
served carefully goes without saying. 
Another routine duty, often slighted, is that 
of systematically filing important papers. 
have known secretaries who allowed to ac- 
cumulate in a mixed-up mass in the school 
safe the district’s most important papers. 
When one was needed for reference, a wild 
search ensued, and all the while there was 
grave danger of a paper being mislaid or lost. 
No secretary should consider his work com- 
plete who does not provide a system of filing 
which will be intelligible to any one who may 
have the right to claim access to such papers, 
and above all else intelligible to his successor. 
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No complicated plan needs be introduced, but 
there should nevertheless be a system. 

Another of the important routine problems 
of a secretary is that of furnishing quickly 
and accurately such information as may be 
required of him. This necessitates on the one 
hand careful filing of papers as mentioned 
above, and on the other, a reasonable famili- 
arity with all school records. System in both 
records and filing will do more than all else 
to make this problem easy. 

Many a secretary is confronted with the 
problem of acting or refraining from acting 
as a sort of business manager for his district. 
In the larger school districts there is need for 
a competent man to give his entire time to 
this phase of school work, and he should, of 
course, be properly paid. However, in third 
class districts, I believe there is no real need 
for such an officer, nor do I believe that it 
should be expected that the secretary, paid 
on the basis of secretarial work and not on 
the basis of the work of a business manager, 
should perform these duties. The greater 
part of the work can be done and should be 
done by the superintendent of schools, who 
will of course have as much of it done by the 
school clerical force as is possible. 

We shall pass now to what I consider the 
most important duties and problems of a sec- 
retary, and they pertain, as suggested above, 
to matters closely related with the problems 
of school finance. I believe that a good sec- 
retary will ever be on the alert to detect waste 
in any department of school activities. Be- 
cause of his familiarity with school statistics 
and records he is in a splendid position to 
discover waste, but he will be able to do this 
only if he has established in his district a 
workable system of accounting, and he will 
be greatly aided in the problem if he famili- 
arizes himself with what is being done in 
similar districts of the state and nation. 

To so familiarize himself two important 
courses are open. He may learn much of the 
methods of others in just such meetings as 
this, for this is a meeting into which all the 
secretaries of the state should gather in a 
spirit of helpfulness for the purpose of dis- 
cussing problems and of comparing ideas. 
In many districts the secretary is confronted 
with the problem of getting his fellow board 
members to see that it is really worth while 
for the school district to bear the expense of 
his attendance at such a meeting. We as 
secretaries know that it is abundantly worth 
while, and it is simply our problem to con- 
vince our fellow board ‘members, and to help 
to create a rational public sentiment on the 
matter. A secretary returning from such a 
meeting should note a few important ideas 
secured at the meeting and then report on 
them upon his return. Whatever he learns 
that is worth while should be immediately ap- 
plied, if applicable, to his district. 

The other method of familiarizing himself 
with the work of other districts is by the 
study of their records and reports. But at 
the present time this is almost impossible. 
Few school districts have the same system of 
accounting and therefore comparison is @ 
laborious process and results are unsatisfac- 
tory. Reports of school districts, if pub- 
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lished at all, are made out on such dissimilar 
lines that their study is difficult and tedious. 
It seems to me that a uniform system of ac- 
counting and of making reports would go 
farther toward making the comparative study 
of school matters in the various districts easy 
and profitable than anything else. I think it 
is the opinion of all that such comparative 
study would soon lead to the discovery of 
whatever sources of waste there may be in 
our respective systems—and there are many 
such sources—and we would see initiated at 
once corrective measures. The savings thus 
made could then be applied to the support of 
the new activities which the new conditions 
growing out of the war indicate that the 
schools must assume, and in just so much 
would the burden of school taxes be lightened. 
I believe that the people will respond kindly 
to increased tax rates for school purposes, if 
they can be shown that the schools are being 
run economically and efficiently, and if they 
can be made to believe that the training being 
given in the schools really fits for the broad 
duties of citizenship and for self-support. 

No attempt to touch upon all the problems 
of a secretary has been made. Only a few of 
what I believe to be the most important have 
been mentioned. There are many others. 
Then, too, problems differ to some extent in 
the various districts. Let me close by re- 
peating that I believe that those problems 
related to finance are the most important ones 
just now, and especially the problem of cur- 
tailing waste. To aid in the solution of this 
problem, I have advocated a uniform system 
of accounting and of reports, so that com- 
parative study may be facilitated. Let us 
hope that matters will move in this direction 
and let us make an effort to cause them to 
do so. 

Mr. R. S. Scobel, of Erie, sent the fol- 
lowing paper on “Unifying Accounts of 
School Districts.” It was read by his as- 
sistant, Miss Anna M. Tanner. 


UNIFYING ACCOUNTS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


This subject is the topic of conversation 
when or wherever school board secretaries or 
accountants meet. It is more or less dis- 
cussed at every convention, both state and 
national. 

_An investigation shows that some of our 
sister states have been more progressive in 
unifying their accounting, or in other words, 
their bookkeeping, than has the State of 
Pennsylvania, yet to my mind there seems but 
little reason why a state and national system 
of accounting cannot be evolved that will be 
applicable to all districts whether of the first, 
second, third or fourth class. 

School accounting is not a difficult problem; 
the same basic rules apply to the keeping of 
school district books as to that of commercial 
books. In one sense it is easier, because we 
know immediately after the budget is made 
up just what our resources and expenditures 
are going to be, and the work for the balance 
of the year consists in classifying these re- 
ceipts and expenditures in such a way as to 
be readily accessible, to enable school officials 
to give the cost, on a unit basis if necessary, 





of the various branches or activities in opera- 
tion in the district, and also to give such sta- 
tistical information as is required for state 
and national educational purposes. One thing 
is certain to come, and that is a plan of re- 
porting expenditures that will be applicable to 
all school districts in the United States. 

A perusal of the many surveys printed, as 
well as the annual reports of the Federal Com- 
mission of Education, will convince one of 
the necessity of a national system. Surveys 
are really a diagnosis of an educational sys- 
tem with a view to the elimination of errors 
and excessive costs, and in order to be of any 
value comparisons are made with cities of 
about the same population, etc., yet the ineffi- 
ciency of these comparisons, due to the vari- 
ance in classifying expenditures, renders such 
tables of questionable value. In order to bring 
concretely before this convention a system 
which would be applicable alike to a district 
of any class, I will describe the accounting 
system in use in the Erie district. I will pre- 
face this description by stating that this sys- 
tem is almost identical with that approved by 
the U. S, Commissioner of Education, and 
later adopted by the State of New York. Nec- 
essarily, it will not be very different in its 
reading from that of many papers on this 
same subject, due to the similarity of the 
systems. 

As stated previously, we know what the 
appropriations in the budget allow for the 
various activities in operation in the district, 
and it only remains to see that such expendi- 
tures are accounted for in the proper manner; 
therefore, one of the important parts of the 
work of accounting should be in the classify- 
ing of the various disbursements during the 
year. In order to have a uniform system the 
disbursement of school funds should be care- 
fully analyzed that all school districts have 
the same understanding. In this disbursement 
of funds, the object of the expenditure should 
be taken into consideration: 1. Its function; 
2. Its character; 3. Its object; 4. Its location. 

At a recent convention of the National As- 
sociation of School Accounting Officers, the 
above was construed as follows: 1. Super- 
vision of the work of the function; 2. Execu- 
tion of the work of the function; 3. Operation 
of the plant of the function; 4. Maintenance 
of the plant of the function; and 5. General. 

When one has thoroughly determined the 
character of the transaction involved, and when 
all school districts shall have arrived at the 
same understanding, the unifying of school 
accounting will be an easy problem to solve. 
In the first place, there are but two divisions, 
as in commercial accounting, Receipts and Dis- 
bursements, and as we are more intimatel 
concerned at this reading with the latter, 
have dealt more with expenditures. Our ac- 
counts at Erie are classified as follows: 

10. Administration. 

20. Instruction. 

30. Operation. 

40. Maintenance. 

so. Auxiliary Agencies. 

60. Miscellaneous Expenses. 

70. Capital Outlay. 

80. Debt and Debt Service. 

These general headings are sub-divided as 
follows: 
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10..Administration—Business Control: Busi- 
ness Offices, Finance Offices and Accounts, 
Construction, Maintenance and Operation 
Departments, General Legal Service. Pro- 
fessional Control: Supt. of Schools Office, 
Compulsory Education, Medical Inspection. 

20. Instruction—Teachers’ Salaries: Supervis- 
ors, Principals and Clerks, Teachers, For at- 
tending Institutes. Books: Regular, Supple- 
mentary and Reference. Supplies: Class A, 
Regular, Special. Printing. Contingencies 
and Draying. 

30. Operation — Custodians’ and Engineers’ 
Salaries, Custodians’ and Engineers’ Sup- 
plies, Custodians’ and Engineers’ Tools, 
Fuel Light, Power, Telephones, Laundry 
Service, Light Supplies, Contingencies and 
Drayage. 

40. Maintenance— Furniture, Fixtures and 
Equipment (Replacements). Repairs: Build- 
ing, Heating Apparatus, Furniture, Fixtures 
and Equipment. Upkeep of Grounds, In- 
surance, Contingencies and Drayage. 

50. Auxiliary Agencies—Athletic Field: Sal- 
aries, Supplies. Promotion of Health: 
Printing, Maintenance of Building or Room, 
Operation, Outlay, Contingencies. Libraries: 
Salaries, Books, Supplies, Exhibits, Opera- 
tion, Maintenance, Outlay, Contingencies and 
Drayage. 

60. Miscellaneous Expenses—Retirement Fund, 
Workingmen’s Compensation, School Gar- 
dens, Rented Houses. 

70. Capital Outlay—Sites: Proposed, Secured. 
New Buildings: Plans and Commissions, 
Building Construction, Heating and Venti- 
lating Construction, Electrical Construction, 
Plumbing and Sewering, Blackboards, Con- 
tingences. Alterations to Old Buildings (Di- 
visions New Buildings). Permanent Im- 
provements: Buildings, Grounds. New Fix- 
tures and Equipment. New Heating Ap- 
paratus (Old Buildings). Contingencies. 

80—Debt and Debt-Service—Redemption of 

Bonds, Interest on Bonds and State Tax, 

Interest on Mortgages, Payment of Mort- 

gages, Contingencies and Lithographing. 

The latter two capital divisions, 70 and 8o, 
are in reality one and the same thing, as under 
the School Code of Pennsylvania the law is 
very specific as to the creation of debt by 
school districts and debts can only be con- 
tracted for certain objects, which practically 
cover capital outlay, but for convenience in 
accounting these items have been separated in 
our system. 

No matter what the size of the district, this 
general distribution will cover all expenditures 
and is sufficiently elastic to answer the needs 
of the fourth as well as the first class district. 
The latter will make use of all the items 
enumerated, and the fourth class only such as 
are applicable to their particular case. . 

One of the important items to be studied is 
the distinction to be made between supplies and 
equipment, and between maintenance or re- 
placement and capital outlay. Equipment is 
the original expenditure and consequently is a 
tangible asset. A replacement due to accident 
or wearing out of such original equipment is 
a replacement, and as such is chargeable to 
maintenance, provided of course the cost of 
such replacement does not exceed the original 
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cost, and in the latter event the additional cost 
should be charged to capital outlay. Supplies 
apply to a commodity that is consumable, such 
as paper, ink, pencils, etc. 

Having given the general outline of account 
headings as shown above, the further distribu- 
tion is a matter that is governed largely by the 
manner in which the district is operated. 

Receipts —But little explanation is required 
for unifying accounts of revenue. Under our 
system, we classify it simply as revenue and 
non-revenue; however, these two items could 
be grouped if deemed advisable, and are sep- 
arated in our system for reference purposes 
only. Under the head of “ Revenue” we in- 
clude only our fixed resources, such as muni- 
cipal taxes, state appropriation, interest on 
daily balances, etc.; in fact, such items as we 
are able to count upon definitely as a part of 
our fixed receipts during the ensuing year 
when making up our budget. Under the head- 
ing “ Non-Revenue” we include only such re- 
ceipts as are received occasionally, and while 
you will note this includes revenue from the 
sale of bonds, which item is as a rule contained 
in the budget, we include this item under 
“Non-Revenue” simply as a matter of con- 
venience. Should the secretary so prefer, both 
items could easily be combined. 

The above outline of our accounting system 
is in skeleton shape only, and would have to be 
applied to the district according to the manner 
in which the business of that district is con- 
ducted. It is identical with the system in 
vogue in a large number of first-class districts 
in many different states and can be contracted 
to meet the requirements of fourth class dis- 
tricts, although practically any district, no 
matter how small, keeping a good record of 
its business, will use all of the general head- 
ings. It is just possible that our system will 
have to be expanded somewhat to meet the 
requirements of the Smith-Hughes Act, as 
under this law a strict account of salaries in 
vocational work is required in order to appor- 
tion the amount of state aid. However, a sub- 
division will readily provide the necessary in- 
formation. The question of standard printed 
blanks for conducting school accounting is a 
matter open to discussion. In New York State 
printed forms are used, columns being left for 
needed expansion. I think this is a matter 
which should be left to the discretion of the 
accounting officer. Personally, I would prefer 
to make up the necessary blanks according to 
the needs of our district. 

It is rather unfortunate that but few sta- 
tistical reports are published regularly by cities 
other than those of the first class. They are 
of as much value to the small city of, say, one 
hundred thousand as to the larger cities, and 
many good ideas are obtained by an exchange 
of reports. It might be well to discuss this 
point either in Committee or on the floor of 
the Convention. Secretaries could urge their 
Boards to make appropriations to care for the 
additional work entailed by the compilation of 
annual reports. Complete reports are issued 


annually by most cities having a population of 
five hundred thousand or over, and there is no 
good reason why similar reports should not be 
issued by smaller cities. 

In closing. I would urge that the secretaries 
give some time and thought to this important 
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feature of our work, namely, unifying ac- 
counts. If our accounting system is along the 
same method, comparison of the costs of vari- 
ous activities of the different school districts 
of Pennsylvania would. be of inestimable value 
to us. 


The following paper prepared by Mr. 
Chas. H. Meyer, of Johnstown, was read 
by Mr. Titus Ruch, of Hellerstown, on 


PROBLEMS CAUSED BY CONDITIONS ARISING 
FROM THE WAR AND THE EPIDEMIC. 


The World War and the Epidemic of In- 
fluenza have been the two foremost subjects 
of the country for some time past, and the 
problems arising therefrom have been many 
and perplexing. They have affected all chan- 
nels of life and industry, but, for our purpose, 
this paper is confined to the problems which 
School Districts were and still are compelled 
to face. True the magnitude of these prob- 
lems varies with the size of the School District 
and have been hardest to meet in the city dis- 
tricts, particularly those nearest the munition 
centers. But the underlying principles causing 
these problems are the same and there is prob- 
ably not a single district in this state that has 
not been affected to some degree by the war 
and the epidemic. 

With the entry of this country into the war 
and the enforcement of Selective Draft, and 
the subsequént drafting of teachers, came the 
problem of filling vacancies in the corps. This 
was a serious problem and was somewhat re- 
lieved by the Preferred Classification later 
granted to teachers. The present problem, 
due to the service of teachers, and one which 
many districts are facing today, is complying 
with the state law compelling the re-employ- 
ment of teachers after their service with the 
army. It is no doubt the desire and intent 
of all districts to re-employ teachers upon 
their return, but with the uncertainty as to the 
time of discharge and the fact that positions 
had to be filled during the absence of teachers, 
the problem is apparent. The situation is still 
further complicated in districts where, in order 
to fill these vacancies, teachers had to be em- 
ployed for the entire term. With more of our 
teachers coming home daily with the expecta- 
tion of getting their positions back, the dis- 
tricts have the task of not only creating posi- 
tions for them, but also of raising money to 
pay their salaries. 

Probably the most perplexing problem due 
to the war, and which affected school districts 
seriously, was the increased cost of living to 
everyone and the proportionate increased sal- 
aries to only a few. Unfortunately, school dis- 
tricts did not have Government contracts, nor 
could they raise the price of the education they 
manufactured; and the only way funds could 
be provided for increased salaries was through 
the medium of taxes. Now as public officials, 
you can all appreciate the difficulty of this 
course. Yet in competition with munition and 
allied industry, districts had to grant increased 
salaries without increased revenue provided 
for, or in sight. Asa result many districts are 
at present carrying a floating indebtedness 
which will likely be increased at the end of the 
fiscal year. The problem of paying floating 





indebtedness out of the revenue is one that 
will give some food for thought. 

In spite of increased salaries granted to 
teachers in some districts, the fact remains 
that these increases were not proportionate 
with the increased cost of living or with the 
increases granted in the various lines of in- 
dustry. Statistics given in support of the pro- 
posed legislation providing for an increase of 
25 per cent. in teachers’ salaries, with which 
you are all familiar, show that in the last six 
years the salaries of the male teachers of this 
state have increased 8 per cent. and the sal- 
aries of the female teachers 6 per cent., and 
this in spite of the fact that teachers were 
underpaid six years ago. In the same six 
years the cost of living has advanced more 
than 80 per cent. 

Against this increased cost of living many 
industries, particularly the munition plants, 
have granted increases in salaries as high as 
100 per cent. within the last two years. The 
average increases granted by the government 
within the last two years to the railroad em- 
ployees was over $200 for each employee. The 
increases granted to teachers in the larger dis- 
tricts in the state during the last two years 
are probably high at 10 per cent. and do not 
average $100 per year. In the face of these 
conditions, is it any wonder that many of our 
most ambitious teachers, attracted by higher 
salaries or forced by living conditions to seek 
them, have left the vocation of teaching school 
and are now employed in industrial work. 

Another source of trouble, particularly to 
Secretaries, caused directly by the war, was the 
difficulty in securing school supplies. For a 
time it was practically impossible to get ship- 
ments on certain lines of school supplies, and 
even when shipments were made, on account 
of transportation facilities, we could not de- 
pend upon deliveries. School Districts were 
compelled to buy and carry a larger stock of 
supplies than in former years or than was nec- 
essary. Many districts have experienced diffi- 
culties in securing fuel to run their schools, 
and in some cases it was necessary to close 
down the schools for lack of fuel. 

Both of the above problems seem on a fair 
way of solving themselves and, although prices 
are still excessive, there seems to be no more 
trouble in securing supplies immediately. 
Along with this difficulty of securing supplies 
came the increased cost of supplies. Prac- 
tically everything used in school work advanced 
in price and in some cases the advances were 
sufficient to seriously affect the school budget. 
For instance, Districts that were figuring on 
purchasing 1,000 tons of coal at $8 per ton 
and appropriated $8,000 for this item, were com- 
pelled to pay $10 per ton for the coal and 
therefore face a shortage of probably $2,000 
in their budget for fuel alone 

ile we were in the midst of our problems 
caused by the war, we were visited with an 
epidemic of influenza, which has added very 
largely to the worries of the school officials. 
Probably our most important duty was the 
safe-guarding of the health of the pupils and 
the teachers in our districts. This was done 
in various ways. Some districts for a time 
kept the schools open and provided daily med- 
ical inspection for the pupils. All suspicious 
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cases were sent home, and in many cases the 
number sent home was so large that there were 
not enough left in the schools to warrant keep- 
ing them open. After a while, upon the ad- 
vice of the State Board of Health, most of the 
schools throughout the states were closed for 
about a month on account of the epidemic. 

Section 1206 of the School Code provides 
that, when a Board of School Directors is 
compelled to close any school or schools, un- 
less otherwise providing in their contracts of 
employment, the School District shall be liable 
for the salaries of the teachers of said school 
or schools, for the terms for which they: were 
engaged. While some districts have provided 
against conditions of this kind in their con- 
tracts, in view of the difficulties of securing 
teachers and the danger of losing them, most 
of the districts paid the salaries of teachers 
while the schools were closed. While this 
action was entirely fair to the teachers and 
a omer no more than they deserved, the 

hool Districts must either lengthen their 
terms or must crowd the work of teachers in 
order to get the required amount of instruc- 
tion for this year. 

Fortunately, although the influenza is still 
raging in many parts of the state, it seems to 
have lost much of its original force, and we 
are looking forward to the time when School 
Districts can again be run under normal con- 
ditions. 

Mr. William J. Byrnes, Jr., of Lower 
Merion Township, Montgomery, followed 
on the 


THE FUTURE OF OUR ASSOCIATION. 


The subject assigned me for this meeting is 
certainly broad enough and big enough, in fact 
so big that I am afraid one man cannot do it 
justice. I can merely give my own ideas and 
point of view. As I see it, the future of our 
Association is in the hands of its members. 
Our Association will be exactly what we make 
it, no more, no less. Its success or failure de- 

nds entirely upon us. If the members give 
it loyal, enthusiastic support and boost it upon 
all occasions, it will become a power for good 
and thus a great success. If we give it only 
half-hearted support, or none at all, the Asso- 
ciation will fail of its purpose and will have 
a ae for existence. No matter how able 
and efficient the officers may be, no matter how 
hard they all may strive to stir up enthusiasm 
and interest, if the members do not respond 
and loyally and enthusiastically support them, 
the Association will not succeed. It cannot 
live as an organization of one or a few—its 
life depends upon numbers to make it what it 
should be. : : 

Now, what is the future of our Association 
to be? We will presume that it is composed 
of live wires, all of whom are thoroughly 
imbued with the good their Association is 
doing, of the necessity for making this fact 
known to their brother Secretaries of the 
state, and, after this truth is well known, then 
it is up to the membership to pitch in and 
assist the officers in making the Association of 
School Board Secretaries the truly co-operative 
and helpful organization it is intended to be, 
and powerful in its influence because of its 
solidarity and sincerity of purpose. 
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Our Association has had a certain degree of 
success thus far, because it has been fortunate 
in selecting officers who were full of enthus- 
iasm and men who were not only willing to 
devote their time to the boosting of the Asso- 
ciation, but actually did so. Its growth and 
influence is due entirely to the intelligence and 
executive ability of these former officers. It 
is a difficult and thankless job forming an as- 
sociation such as ours, and equally difficult to 
stimulate a healthy growth, hence we cannot 
be too grateful for the untiring men who have 
served us in the past. 

If the labors of these officials is not to be 
for naught, the rank and file of the member- 
ship will have to constitute itself as a commit- 
tee on Membership and make it their business 
to interest their fellow Secretaries whenever 
and wherever they may be reached or found, 
and by the personal touch secure additional 
members and increased interest in the object 
and purpose of our Association, 

have not construed the purpose of this 
paper to mean that the objects of the Associa- 
tion are to be discussed therein, except in the 
abstract. Undoubtedly the future success of 
our Association will depend largely upon its 
policy or'policies and the manner in which its 
affairs are handled by the officers. The offi- 
cers must be men not only enthusiastically in- 
terested in its success, but must be of experi- 
ence and broad vision. Such men cannot help 
but be a factor in its continued growth and 
successful future. If we keep pace with con- 
ditions and meet all issues in a broad-minded 
manner, the interest of all School Board Sec- 
retaries will be held and a membership com- 
mittee to drum up recruits will not be needed. 

If ways could be found whereby the Secre- 
taries of small districts where the tax levies 
produce little revenue and yet whose respon- 
sibilities and cares are many, could attend the 
annual meeting of this Association, much good 
would result to such districts in economy of 
management because of knowledge gained by 
the Secretary at said meeting. By publicity 
gained through the proceedings of our annua 
meetings being printed regularly in The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, good should be done . 
in inducing School Boards of the smaller and 
more rural districts to send their Secretaries 
at the district’s expense. It will be a good in- 
vestment of the public funds and is sure to pay 
a big return. Perhaps our incoming President 
might see fit, if he deems it wise, to appoint a 
Publicity Committee, whose duty it shall be to 
write up articles for the weekly press of urban 
districts, pointing out the great good done for 
the Secretaries of School Boards by our Asso- 
ciation. € soi 

One could go on indefinitely on this big 
subject of our future, but there must be an 
end to everything and before my hearers are 
bored, I shall terminate this paper by empha- 
sizing the fact that in my humble opinion, the 
future of the Association of School Board 
Secretaries is entirely in the hands of its mem- 
bers who have the power to make it what they 
will, and its success will depend upon the co- 
operation and whole-hearted support of each 
and every member of the Association. 


Prof. H. H. Baish, Secretary of the 
State Retirement Board, then addressed 
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the Convention on the subject, “ The Sec- 
retary’s Duties in Connection with the 
School Employes’ Retirement System.” 
He gave a very instructive address and ex- 
plained fully the duties of the Secretary in 
connection with the system. 

Mr. George E. Sterns, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, was present 
and gave a short talk on the question of 
making up the Annual School Report. 

A feature of this year’s meeting was the 
“Question Box” in charge of Mr. D. D. 
Hammelbaugh, of Harrisburg. All ques- 
tions asked were ably answered and in this 
manner much information was gained. 

On motion of Mr. E. Peifer, of 
Easton, the incoming President is to ap- 
point a committee of five (5) to report at 
the next meeting, whether or not the mu- 
tual plan of insuring school buildings is 
preferable to insuring with old line com- 
panies. 

On motion of Mr. William Dick, of 
Philadelphia, the Executive Committee is to 
consider the matter of sending a represen- 
tative of this association to the National 
Association of School Accounting and 
Business Officials, and report next meeting. 

On motion of Miss Anna M. Tanner, of 
Erie, the matter of blanks for accounting 
was referred to the next committee on Uni- 
form Accounting. 

On motion of Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, 
Harrisburg, a committee of five (5) is to 
be appointed to present to the present 
Legislature the matter of four-year tenure 
of office for the Secretaries. 


REPORT OF TREASURER. 


The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Geo. B. 
Moody, of Titusville, was presented and 
read as follows: 

Association of School Board Secretaries of 
Pennsylvania for year ending Feb. 5, 1919: 


Receipts. 
Balance February 6, 1918............ $112.54 
From 65 persons paying 1919 member- 
ship fees at $1.00 each*............ _ 65.00 
$177.54 
Disbursements. 
Maude Stewart, postage...... $3.90 
May 9, 1918, Keystone Print- 
ing & Binding Co., printing. 10.75 
June 25, J. P. McCaskey, 
RUMGIINE 5. ics sowie oasc% once se 30.00 
Sept. 1, S. W. Smith, sta- 
ONE Fe vt cin bomadas tee e oc 31.50 
Jan. 1, 1919, W. T. Norton, 
postage, etc. .............. 12.38 
Jan. 13, H. B. South........ 17.25 105.78 
Balance Feb. 5, I1919...........-- $71.76 
Geo. B. Moopy, 
. Treasurer. 





* One registered since report was made out, 
making 66 enrolled. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


The Committee on Necrology submitted 
the following report: 

Whereas, in the Wisdom of Divine Provi- 
dence, he has seen fit to remove from this As- 
sociation our fellow secretaries, J. G. Sanson 
and Robert J. Richardson, of Wilkinsburg and 
Reading, respectively; for many years faithful 
members of this organization, who were ever 
active, earnest, conscientious and devoted to its 
interests, Therefore, Resolved, that we tender 
our heartfelt sympathy to their respective 
families in their bereavement, and direct that 
this minute be conveyed to the families of our 
deceased fellow members. 

Signed: Harry L. Graham, Chairman, G. M. 
Griffin, William Dick, R. E. Moran, J. M. 
Schram, Committee. 

The Legislative Committee made the fol- 
lowing report: 

To the President and Members of the Associa- 
tion of School Board Secretaries: 

Your Committee on Legislation submits the 
following recommendations for your consider- 
ation: 

1. That another effort be made to have Sec- 
tions 303 and 304 of the School Code amended 
so that Secretaries shall be elected for a term 
of four years. 

2. That an effort be made to have Section 
1213 of the School Code repealed. 

3. That this Association urge upon the mem- 
bers of the State Legislature the necessity for 
making the necessary appropriation to put the 
State School Employees’ Retirement Plan in 
full and complete operation. 

4. That the Association endorse the Bill to 
provide for a 25 per cent. increase in teachers’ 
salaries, and pledge its support in securing 
the necessary votes to have the Bill passed by 
the State Legislature. 

5. That the Association express its approval 
of the efforts of the Department of Public 
Instruction to secure a larger appropriation 
for general school purposes. 

6. That the subject of a better and more 
improved method of taxation for school pur- 
poses be referred to a special committee of 
five, to be appointed by the President, said 
Committee to report to the Association at its 
next meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: R. E. Peifer, F. Reisgen, D. D. 
Hammelbaugh, Committee. 

The Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for the coming year presented the 
following report. which was unanimously 
approved: President, A. Lincoln Castle, 
Chester; Vice-President. F. L. Bensinger, 
Franklin; Secretary, Ferdinand Reisgen, 
Ford City; Treasurer, Geo. B. Moody, 
Titusville. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot and these officers were duly elected. 


. CLOSING REMARKS. 


President Norton, on retiring from the 
Chair, thanked the members of the Asso- 
ciation for having given him the honor of 
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serving as their President, and for their 
assistance and co-operation during the past 
year. He asked them to support the newly- 
elected officers and to co-operate with them 
in making the coming year the best in the 
history of the Association. 

President Castle was then introduced by 
the retiring officer. He assumed the chair 
and briefly thanked the members for the 
honor conferred upon him, assuring them 
that he would strive to advance the work 
of the Association during the coming year. 

On motion of Mr. Dick, of Philadelphia, 
a vote of thanks was tendered our worthy 
retiring President for the able manner in 
which he had presided. 


SECRETARIES ENROLLED. 


First Class District—Wm. Dick, Phila- 
delphia. 

Second Class Districts—Miss Anna M. Tan- 
ner, Erie; A. L. Castle, Chester; H. F. Judd, 
Bethlehem; David N. Crider, York City; W. 
T. Norton, McKeesport; Chas. H. Meyer, 
Johnstown; John L. Hughes, Scranton; D. D. 
Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg; C. M. Piper, Al- 
toona; Oscar B. Heim, Reading. 

Third Class Districts—Harry W. Akins, 
Norristown; Wm. T. Harris, Nanticoke, Stan- 
ley Ftorkowske, Luzerne; E. G. Beck, St. 
Marys; Brown, Meadville; H. W. 
Peters, Rankin; L. R. Hagan, Wilkinsburg; 
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Geo. B. Moody, Titusville; Richard R. 
Roberts, Taylor; D. J. Reese, Danville; R. S. 
Kelly, Monessen; J. A. Cross, Bruin; S. M. 
Kennedy, Tarentum; Chas. T. Meyers, Jean- 
nette, Westmoreland County; John A. Reilly, 
Tyrone; Wm. J. Byrnes, Jr.. Ardmore; Robert 
Wallace, Parsons; Anthony Prushinski, Glen 
Lyan; J. M. Schram, Ridgway; John E. Mor- 
ris, Alden Station, Luzerne County; Dr. Chas. 
E. Morse, Alden Station, Luzerne County; 
Sara L. Messner, Sunbury; William J. Muir, 
Shamokin; F. L. Bensinger, Franklin; J. R. 
Selvis, Greensburg; R. E. Peifer, Easton; 
Geo. C. Burke, Derry; J. H. Carey, Pottstown; 
J. H. Ringer, Jeannette; James H. Ramesy, 
Munhall; F. Reisgen, Ford City; Harry L. 
Graham, Butler. 

Fourth Class Districts—E. L. Bleinstein, 
Myerstown; Wm. C. Rhinehart, Sunbury; F. 
T. Chamberlain, Erie County; R. E. Moran, 
Arnold; Dallas L. Alter, New Kensington; S. 
B. Todd, Conway; A. W. Keeser, Conwall; 
L. L. Yoder, Holsopple; J: B. Gindlesberger, 
Conemaugh; J. M. Young, Johnstown, Cam- 
bria County; Titus M. Ruch, Hellerstown; 
F. E. Griffith, Johnstown, Cambria County; 
Howard E. Ewing, Beaver; Frank W. Worth, 
Prospectville; Jas. G. Cook, New Alexandria; 

Griffin, Cheat Haven; J. V. B. Smiley, 
Union City; Samuel W. Snyder, Northampton; 
A. N. Leime, Honesdall; T. J. Bankert, Han- 
over; Mrs. E. H. S. McCauley, Beaver; Ewing 
Wilson, Olyphant Furnace; H. A. Sterner, Ly- 
coming County; A. D. Jacquett, Uniontown. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 





In the Name and by Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, The restoration, protection and 
utilization of forests is now recognized as a 
proper function of statecraft, the one impor- 
tant and imperative duty is to restore forests 
to every acre of land within the Common- 
wealth not capable of producing a better crop. 
The forest products now required by our in- 
dustries we are obliged to purchase from 
other regions. Nothing but wasted timber 
and neglected restoration prevents selling our 
own timber to our own people as once we 
ce millions of dollars’ worth, every year; 
an 

Whereas, Much of the power of the future 
will be derived from falling water, the indus- 
tries of the future will surely be required to 
depend upon this power. If the timber on the 
highlands of the State is not restored, the 
tree-clad hills will be lacking that cover which 
should be there to retain the rains and melt- 
ing snows. The water will pass out of the 
State in disastrous floods, leaving us at the 
most critical season of the year with insuffi- 





cient water either for the production of power 
or for ordinary purposes; and, 

Whereas, Having fought a victorious for- 
eign war, we are now filled with the spirit of 
the memorial tree in honor of our soldier 
dead, victims of a great and cruel contest, 
held in tender memory by the public mind. 
It is a patriotic impulse to preserve the names 
of these heroes who made the supreme sac- 
rifice in a long-lived, vigorous tree, capable 
of outliving the centuries, to bless those who 
are to come by its cooling shade and its 
added beauty to our land. For this high pur- 
pose no short-lived or puny trees should be 
taken. The lofty spirit of patriotism is not 
satisfied with anything but that of the most 
enduring character. Our native white oak, 
red oak, pin oak, scarlet oak, elm, sugar ma- 
ple, black walnut, the pines and the spruces 
commend themselves for memorial purposes. 
The grounds about many of our schools are 
ample for tree-planting, and the pupils ought 
to be encouraged to plant memorial trees in 
honor of the heroes of the neighborhood. 
These children should also be made respon- 
sible for their proper care and protection. 
The experience had. and the lesson so learned 
will be of an enduring kind, serviceable to 
the pupils as well as helpful to the com- 
munity. 

Therefore, I, William C. Sproul, Governor 
of the Commonwealth, in pursuance of the 
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foregoing, and in recognition of the lofty and 
patriotic service to be rendered by tree plant- 
ing, do hereby set aside Friday, April 11, and 
Friday, April 25, 1919, as Arbor Days 
throughout the State. Two days are desig- 
nated so that opportunity may be given to the 
pupils of schools with an early closing date to 
participate in the planting of trees. This 
practice, which I commend to the pupils in 
our schools and to all our people, is of wise 
and generous character. In urging the ob- 
servance of these Arbor Days throughout the 
State, I do so in the expectation that thou- 
sands of young trees will be started on their 
future growth to bless us in the years to 
come. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State at the City of Harrisburg, this 
twenty-seventh day of March in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
nineteen and of the Commonwealth the one 
hundred and forty-third. 

Wm. C. Sprout. 


By the Governor: 
Cyrus E. Woops, 
Secretary of Commonwealth. 





NE by one we pass, and the places that 
knew us know us no more. Forty- 
five years ago Elizabeth McVey came upon 
The School Journal to aid us in our work. 
She had been teaching for two or three 
years in Harrisburg. It was one of the 
best days in our life calendar. After pro- 
longed illness she passed gladly to rest on 
January 17th, 1919. All who were so for- 
tunate as to know her were friends, many 
of them her devoted friends. One who has 
known her longest, and loves her dearly, 
speaks of her as “common sense incar- 
nate.” And she looked calmly into the 
face of Death as into the eyes of a friend. 
Quietly helpful, constantly kind, splendidly 
efficient; trained in a good home and edu- 
cated under capable teachers; possessing a 
rare capacity to enjoy that which is fine 
and good and true; cheerfully bearing her 
own burdens, yet ever ready to share those 
of others; tender and affectionate—a true 
gentlewoman—she was indeed one of those 
people who are “good to live with.” She 
was one of those rare souls who obey the 
Ten Commandments, every one of them. 
She knew the Beatitudes—and lived as if 
she believed them. She knew hymns and 
prayers by the score and by the hundred. 
Her Bible and her books of devotion were 
her best treasure. She read thousands of 
books of many kinds from early youth to 
advanced age with unfailing interest, and 
with very many of them she was always in 
pleasant touch. Loving and beloved, bless- 
ing and blest, she died young and glad of 
heart at seventy-five years of age. “Where 
is Death’s sting? Where, Grave, thy vic- 
tory?” 





DEATH OF DR. SCHAEFFER. 


: oe days before his sudden death we 

spent an evening hour together at his 
home in Lancaster. He had not long be- 
fore attended the great meeting of Super- 
intendents at Chicago, where he and Mrs. 
Schaeffer had gone on a pleasure trip. He 
talked with enthusiasm of what he had 
seen and heard, and of friends of Lake 
Mohonk days with whom they had greatly 
enjoyed the renewal of old and delightful 
acquaintance. We suggested that he write 
an article on the meeting and the trip for 
this number of The Journal. He said he 
would do so, and we expected to have it 
from him within three or four days, as his 
habit was to do promptly things of this 
kind. How little either of us thought he 
would not live to write it! He never 
wrote again except to sign his name to 
official papers. 

He was a man born to high gifts, trained 
in the best schools, breathing the tonic 
atmosphere of integrity from earliest youth 
to threescore years and ten, genial, kindly, 
learned, wise and good. We cannot but 
think that God appointed him to his work, 
brought him to it in his own good time, 
kept him in it for so many years of faith- 
ful service, and removed him from it when 
his day was out and his work was done. 

Once he wrote of Dr. Higbee, under 
whom he had been a student at Mercers- 
burg: “ He was one of the most remarkable 
educators of modern times, greater at 
Mercersburg than was Dr. Arnold ax 
Rugby. In the eyes of his students he was 
a linguist, a mathematician, a scientist, a 
philosopher, a theologian, a historian, an 
orator, a poet—all combined in one. Had 
his magnificent powers been concentrated 
upon a single specialty, he might have 
rendered services therein that would have 
been acknowledged in every clime and 
tongue.” 

Dr. Stahr wrote us, in like abandon of 
Dr. Schaeffer himself, in a letter received 
from him when Dr. Schaeffer entered upon 
his first term of office at Harrisburg, which 
is quoted elsewhere in these pages. 

Dr. Schaeffer was taken ill on Friday 
evening, March 7th, at Harrisburg, and for 
a time death seemed imminent. His 
brother Dr. Charles D. Schaeffer, head of 
the Allentown hospital, was promptly sum- 
moned and he brought him to his home in 
Lancaster the following evening. He 
seemed to rally for a short time, but a re- 
lapse followed and he passed slowly to rest 
shortly after nine o’clock on Saturday 
evening, March 15th. 

He is survived by his wife and six chil- 
dren, Mrs. Franklin Williamson, Lancaster; 
John A., chemist, of Joplin, Missouri; 
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Frederick, a member of the Philadelphia 
Bar; Miss Grace, a teacher at Honeybrook; 
Miss Anna, a teacher in the Altoona high 
school, and Miss Mary, at home. The late 
Mrs, William Hoff, of Bryn Mawr College, 
was also a daughter. The parents of Dr. 
Schaeffer were David and Esther Anna 
Schaeffer. He was a brother of Rev. Dr. 
William C. Schaeffer, of the Lancaster Re- 
formed Theological Seminary; Nicholas 
Schaeffer, member of the Reading Bar; 
James Schaeffer, merchant of Kutztown, 
and Dr. Chas. D. Schaeffer, head of the 
Allentown Hospital. 

The deceased was a member of St. 
Peter’s Reformed Church, which worships 
in Santee Hall of the Reformed Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Lancaster, his home being 
directly across the street from this beauti- 
ful building. He also belonged to the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, having been a Past Master 
of the Lodge at Kutztown. 

Dr. Schaeffer was born in Maxatawney 
township, Berks county, not far from 
Kutztown, on February 3, 1849, and he 
was, therefore, in his seventy-first year. He 
was of German ancestry. Educated in 
Maxatawney Academy, now the Keystone 
State Normal School, Kutztown; Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster; the Mer- 
cersburg Theological Seminary, and the 
Universities of Berlin, Tubingen and Leip- 
sic, where he spent two years; he later was 
a teacher at Mercersburg College and 
Franklin and Marshall College. For a 
period of sixteen years, from 1877 to 1893, 
he was Principal of the Keystone State 
Normal School. In 1905 he was elected 
President of the National Educational As- 
sociation at Asbury Park, N. J., and was 
President of the State Teachers’ Association 
in 1883 at Williamsport; Secretary of the 
National Council of Education; President 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Association; President of the 
Pennsylvania-German Society; Chancellor 
of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mount 
Gretna from I901 to 1905, and was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Commission on In- 
dustrial Education. 

The public services were held at three 
o’clock at Santee Hall, the chapel of the 
Reformed Theological Seminary. Prior to 
these, private services were held at the 
house for the family and relatives, the 
officiating elergymen at both services being 
Rev. Robert Pilgram, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Reformed Church, of which the deceased 
was a member, and Rev. Dr. H. M. J. 
Klein, of Franklin and Marshall College. 
The latter’s address was an eloquent tribute 
to the memory of the good man gone. In- 
terment was made in Greenwood Cemetery. 
The pall-bearers were the deputies and co- 
workers of Dr. Schaeffer in the Depart- 
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ment of Education. There were no hon- 
orary pall-bearers. The floral offerings 
were many and beautiful. 

He was commissioned State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction on June 1, 1893, 
by Governor Pattison, and reappointed by 
Governor Hastings in 1897, by Governor 
Stone in 1901, by Governor Pennypacker 
in 1905, by Governor Stuart in 1909, by 
Governor Tener in 1913, and by Governor 
Brumbaugh in 1917. He has broken all 
records, and has so far outdistanced his 
nearest rival as State Superintendent that 
no one now living is likely to see any man 
in any State equal his period of continuous 
service. But his length of service as State 
Superintendent is not his only claim to dis- 
tinction, for he is one of the few men who 
have been both President of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents and of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and he is the 
only man who has made three programs 
for the National Educational Association. 
Dr. Schaeffer was considered in educational 
circles to be one of our biggest, brainiest 
and bravest school educators, and was one 
of the best writers and ablest speakers in 
the profession. 

When he became State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction he succeeded Dr. D. 
J. Waller, who served three and a half 
years of the unexpired term of Dr. E. E. 
Higbee who was one of the greatest 
teachers Dr. Schaeffer ever had, of whom 
he always spoke with high admiration, 
gratitude and deep personal regard, and his 
appointment elicited the warmest expres- 
sions of approval from all who knew 
whereof they spoke. 

The late Dr. John P. Stahr, for many 
years President of Franklin and Marshall 
College, in writing to The School Journal 
credited Dr. Schaeffer, with whom he had 
been closely associated in their student 
days, with “a high order of natural ability, 
a habit of thoroughness and rare capacity 
for hard work, honesty and sturdy inde- 
pendence, good judgment, tact and discre- 
tion, the faculty of making friends wher- 
ever he goes, and the power to inspire and 
mould those who work under and with 
him,” and predicted for him as State Su- 
perintendent “an administration the fruits 
of which will be felt for all time in our 
educational history.” Dr. Stahr was a man 
who had these qualities in himself, and 
knew them in another, but how little he 
thought. of twenty-six years of such work 
as Dr. Schaeffer has done. Have these 
old friends found each other in the Beyond? 

Dr. Schaeffer became editor of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal in 1893, and 
he published books, of unquestioned value 
to educators, among them “ Thinking and 
Learning to Think.” As an editor he pre- 
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pared Bible Readings for schools. He was 
possessed of great energy, and he put his 
whole force into whatever he did. During 
the absence of Dr. Brumbaugh as Commis- 
sioner of Education in Porto Rico in 1900- 
1901, he served as lecturer on Pedagogy in 
the Graduate Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He was ex-officio 
a member of the Pennsylvania Dental 
Council of the Bureau of Medical Educa- 
tion, licensure of the Bureau of Profes- 
sional Education, and ex-officio President 
of the State Board of Education. He, 
naturally, was closely identified with the 
Reformed educational institutions, for he 
was Second Vice-President and a Trustee 
of Franklin and Marshall College and a 
member of the Board of Visitors of the 
Lancaster Reformed Theological Semi- 
nary. He lectured in nearly every State 
in the Union and contributed many articles 
to educational and religious periodicals. 

Dr. Klein, who has known Dr. Schaeffer 
for many years, spoke as follows in his 
funeral address in Santee Hall: 

Dr. Schaeffer was a real man. He was 
as simple hearted as a child and as genuine 
as gold. He was one of God’s Samurai. 
It is worth our while to study such a life 
that we may catch its spirit and learn some- 
thing of its sources of power. We have 
come to bury no ordinary man. He was a 
representative man, who had taken up into 
himself the best elements of the people 
among whom he lived and labored. He 
was born in Eastern Pennsylvania, coming 
of a sturdy ancestry that had been in this 
country for considerably more than a cen- 
tury and a half. Throughout his life of 
three score years and ten, though his in- 
fluence has been felt in every state of the 
Union, he lived his life among his own 
people in the commonwealth of Pennsy]l- 
vania. When Elisha offered the Shunamite 
woman that he would mention her to the 
king, she replied, “I dwell among mine 
own people.” When Gladstone invited 
John Bright to enter the English cabinet, 
the latter expressed a desire to abide among 
his own people. Dr. Schaeffer throughout 
his life dwelt among his own people and 
understood them thoroughly. He was 
familiar with their views of life, their 
mode of speech. He had mastered their 
wise and witty sayings. He spent his time 
in teaching them the verities of time and 
eternity and in leading them to a higher 
and a broader and deeper life. 

He was indeed a born teacher. The first 
concern of the teacher is truth; and the 
passion of his soul is to impart it to his 
fellows. This passion Dr. Schaeffer had. 
He taught “as one having authority and 
not as the scribes.” He gave his truths 
in that indefinable way which springs from 





first-hand or original experience and certi- 
tude. He spoke out of a full nature with 
the ease and grace of a master. He be- 
lieved with Lord Strathcona that the finest 
product of modern civilization is a well 
educated American. 

From the day when as a boy of ten he 
entered the Academy at Kutztown to the 
day when he died in the harness as the 
leader of the whole educational system of 
the State of Pennsylvania, he sought to 
develop through education a better type of 
American. He was prepared for the 
Junior class in Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege in the school which was afterwards 
recognized as the State Normal school of 
the Third District of Pennsylvania, coming 
to it as the first pupil when it was opened 
in the fall of 1860. After graduating from 
college he taught two years at Kutztowa, 
then studied theology at Mercersburg and 
subsequently attended three European uni- 
versities. On his return to America in 
1875 he was elected professor of ancient 
languages in Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, succeeding Professor D. M. Wolf, 
whose health had led him to retire. Dr. 
Schaeffer remained connected with the col- 
lege for two years and then accepted the 
presidency of the Keystone State Normal 
school. 

During the sixteen years through all of 
which he held this position the original 
buildings of the school were gradually re- 
placed by newer structures, so that the in- 
stitution soon came to occupy a front rank 
among the Normal schools of the common- 
wealth. In 1893 he was appointed state 
superintendent of public instruction by Gov- 
ernor Patterson, a position which he held 
for the unprecedented period of twenty-six 
years. Dr. Schaeffer came to the poSition 
specifically trained for the work as few 
men in this country have ever been. 

He knew intimately every phase of the 
educational world from the problems of the 
rural school to those of the highest uni- 
versity. Like all men of great influence he 
was an idealist and an optimist, but he was 
also a judicious, prudent, and successful 
man whose feet were firmly planted on 
mother earth. The past twenty-five years 
constitute an epoch-making time in the de- 
velopment of education throughout Amer- 
ica. All observers acknowledge the wide 
difference between education as it is under- 
stood today and that which existed two or 
three decades ago. They see that it now 
signifies something much more widely ap- 
plicable, more expressive of realities, more 
respectful to the complexities of human 
character. In bringing about the change, 
Dr. Schaeffer played no small part. He 
was a large man concerned with large in- 
terests, and yet throughout his work he 
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had an astonishing mastery of detail, 
nothing which concerned effectiveness be- 
ing considered petty. 

He had an unusual endowment of that 
uncommon quality, known as “common 
sense,” by which we mean native practical 
intelligence, natural prudence, mother wit, 
acuteness in the observation of character. 
He was not carried away by fads either in 
religion, morals, or education. There was 
a refreshing sanity and moderation in all 
that he said and did. His genial humor, 
love of anecdote, and lucid force in literary 
style both in speech and in writing remind 
one of a similar combination of qualities in 
Benjamin Franklin and Abraham Lincoln. 
While he keenly relished the humorous side 
of life, his bosom vibrated truly and health- 
fully to every note of the still,sad music of 
humanity. As a man, considered apart 
from the dignity of his exalted position, he 
won and kept a most extraordinary amount 
of affection among all ranks and classes. 
All felt they knew him, and all who really 
knew him, loved him. He had a kind heart 
and an unaffected compassion for the sor- 
rows and disabilities of men in every walk 
of life. Great as was the work he did for 
the commonwealth and the nation in the 
purity of his character and the consecra- 
tion of his life to God and humanity, he 
was greater than the work he wrought. 

For many years he has been an honored 
figure in the life of the community, of the 
state, and of the nation. Lover of chil- 
dren, inspirer of youth, leader of men, Dr. 
Schaeffer died with all that should accom- 
pany a life, honor, love, troops of friends. 
He was very young in the warmth of his 
affections, the energy of his mind, the 
beneficent activity of his life. His distinc- 
tion as a lecturer, his brilliancy as a writer, 
are well known, but that which will be 
longest remembered will be his unwearied 
and unwearying service of his fellowmen. 

For many years he was closely asso- 
ciated with all the educational institutions 
of this immediate college community. He 
had a deep feeling for the traditions and 
ideals of his Alma Mater and was steadily 
loyal to her highest purposes. We shall 
sadly miss this broad-shouldered, white- 
haired figure that has graced and helped 
to enliven every college event for a whole 
generation. 

Of one trait I am perhaps better able to 
speak than most of his friends, namely, of 
his abiding interest in young men just 
starting in life. It was his special delight 
to help deserving youths in their efforts to 
get an education. There are scores of men 
in prominent positions today who owe their 
start in life to his encouragement and 
stimulation and practical help. 


He was a child of the ideal. I remem- 
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ber distinctly the closing words of a mem- 
orable address that Dr. Schaeffer delivered 
at the General Synod .of the Reformed 
church in Allentown, Pennsylvania, four- 
teen years ago. They embody the ideals 
of his life, and come back to me with fresh 
force as I stand before his mortal remains. 
He said, “ At the close of life the question 
is not, How much have you got, but how 
much have you given; not how much have 
you won, but how much have you done; 
not how much have you saved; but how 
much have you sacrificed; not how much 
did your college do for you, but how much 
have you done for your college; how much 
have you loved and served, not how much 
were you honored.” 

This is the ideal he had set for himself 
and toward this ideal he was always grow- 
ing. At no time in his life did he stop 
growing. There came a time when phys- 
ical disabilities reduced his working power, 
but even then the process of growth went 
on. There was a steady assimilation of 
truth and ever-widening interest and sym- 
pathy until the silver cord was loosed and 
the golden bowl was broken, and the spirit 
returned unto God who gave it. 

His work is done, his reward has come. 
The great educator, who spent his life in 
the investigation and impartation and dis- 
semination of truth and who with the 
simple heart of a child knew the limitations 
of human knowledge, is seeing truth face 
to face—a foretaste of that final consum- 
mation of redemption and bliss in the glo- 
rious resurrection of the last day. As he 
sat on each successive Sunday morning in 
his pew worshipping in St. Peter’s congre- 
gation, the immortality which he looked 
forward to was not an immortality in prin- 
ter’s ink or on the pages of history, but an 
immortality in a better world where the 
soul will be robed in a body like unto our 
Savior’s glorious body. A life centered in 
Christ, like this, spent in the service of the 
ideal, ending in the hope of a glorious 
resurrection. 

The following prominent persons at- 
tended the funeral: Governor William C. 
Sproul and Private Secretary McDevitt, 
who came from Harrisburg by automobile, 
Chief Justice J. Hay Brown, of the State 
Supreme Court; Superior Court Judge 
William H. Keller, Congressman W. W. 
Griest, former Lieutenant Governor Frank 
B. McClain, Deputy Attorney General B. 
J. Myers, Public Service Commissioner M. 
J. Brecht, Supt. L. E. McGinnes and Chas. 
S. Davis, of Steelton; Supt. H. B. Work, 
of Lancaster; Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, of 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. George D. Strayer, 
President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, New York; Dr. J. ‘W. Crabtree, 
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Secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; Dr. C. W. 
Bardeen, Editor of “ The School Bulletin,” 
New York; Dr. W. M. Davidson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Pittsburgh; Dr. 
John P. Garber, Superintendent of Schools 
of Philadelphia; Dr. James E. Bryson, 
Superintendent of Schools of Camden, N. 
J.; Dr. Henry Snyder, Superintendent of 
Schools of Jersey City, N. J.; Dr. D. J. 
Waller, Principal of the Bloomsburg State 
Normal School, the only man now living 
who has been State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Dr. George M. Philips, 
Principal of the West Chester State Nor- 
mal School; Provost Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Supt. Jno. C. Wag- 
ner, of Carlisle; Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
University of Pennsylvania, Dean of the 
Department of Education; Dr. M. Bates 
Stephens, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of Maryland; Dr. M. P. Shawkey. 
State Superintendent of Education of West 
Virginia; Dr. O. T. Corson, Columbus, O., 
Thomas March, Superintendent, Greens- 
burg; Dr. C. N. Kendall, Trenton, N. J., 
Commissioner of Education of New Jersey; 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education of New York; Dr. J. 
George Becht, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, and Deputies A. B. 
Koch and R. B. Tietrick, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Dr. H. H. 
Apple, President of Franklin and Marshali 
College, and the faculty were present, as 
were Rev. Dr. J. C. Bowman and the fac- 
ulty of the Seminary. Representative W. 
W. Zarig, of Berks county, representing 
the district in which Dr. Schaeffer was 
born, eulogized the deceased in the House 
of Representatives on Tuesday, and Rep- 
resentative A. B. Hess, Lancaster, also 
paid a glowing tribute to his memory. 

In the Lancaster New Era of March 
roth, Hon. A. G. Seyfert, a member of the 
Legislature from Lancaster county in 1893, 
tells when and how the salary of the office 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was raised from $2500 to $4000, to 
secure the services of Dr. Schaeffer who 
declined the position at the lower figure. 
It is an interesting story, and seems one 
of those providential happenings that so 
often affect untold millions. He says: 

In Small’s Handbook for 1916, page 246, 
are photographs of Henry Houck, Thomas 
J. Stewart and Nathan C. Schaeffer. The 
first came to Harrisburg in 1867, as Deputy 
State Superintendent in the School De- 
partment, the second in 1883 as Assistant 
Adjutant General, and the third in 1893 as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Each of these men, after long and valued 
service, has recently died in office. All had 
passed the allotted age of the psalmist, and 





they died while in active service as the 
honored heads of the Departments of In- 
ternal Affairs, of Military Affairs, and of 
Public Instruction. 

In November, 1890, Robert E. Pattison, 
of Philadelphia, was elected Governor of 
the State for the second time. General 
Beaver, who was Pattison’s successor in 
his first term, had again filled nearly all the 
offices on the hill with Republicans. On 
the 20th of January, 1891, when Pattison 
was inaugurated as Beaver’s successor, 
Beaver’s appointees were removed and 
Democrats reinstated. On March 1, 1899, 
Governor Beaver appointed D. J. Waller, 
Jr., Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
When Pattison became Governor he had 
nearly three years of his term to serve. 
The Governor, for political reasons, wanted 
him to resign, but Waller held on. The re- 
moval was threshed out by the Courts, 
which decided against the Governor, and 
Waller completed his full term of four 
years. In 1893 Nathan C. Schaeffer was 
the most prominent educator in the State 
affiliated with the Democratic party, and 
the Governor wanted him to be the head 
of the Educational Department of Penn- 
sylvania, as Mr. Waller’s successor. Up 
to this time the salary of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction was only $2,500 
a year. Dr. Schaeffer, who was then, and 
had been for years, the Principal of the 
Keystone State Normal School at Kutz- 
town, refused to accept the appointment 
unless the salary was increased. Mr. Hen- 
sel was the Attorney General, and his office 
prepared a bill increasing the salary to 
$5,000 a year. 

The Legislature which was then in ses- 
sion was strongly Republican, and unless 
the measure came from a Republican source 
it would never pass. Mr. Hensel’s political 
acumen led him to reason that the bill 
should not only be fathered by a Republi- 
can, but by a member who came from Lan- 
caster county. The Democratic minority 
and most of the city members were for the 
increase. I believed in the justification of 
the increase, for many of the county and 
city superintendents throughout the State 
were getting more than the head of the 
public school system, and finally agreed to 
take charge of the measure. I knew that 
it was an unpopular thing to do, but I had 
the courage of my conviction that it was a 
meritorious piece of legislation that should 
pass. I introduced the bill and had it re- 
ferred to the proper committee, from which 
it was brought out with an affirmative 
recommendation. When it came up for 
second reading many members made bitter 
speeches against the passage of the increase 
of salary for a Democrat who was to suc- 
ceed a Republican. The discussion was one 
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of the most acrimonious in which I have 
ever taken part. The opposition was 
vicious in denouncing the “scheme,” as 
some of them called it. I apprehended de- 
feat, and so at the end of my defense 
moved to recommit the bill to the commit- 
tee. This favor was granted to me, as is 
frequently done to save a bill for future 
efforts to pass it. We compromised by 
making the salary $4,000 instead of $5,000 
For this amount it finally passed the House 
and Senate and went to the Governor on 
the 1st of June, 1893. Pattison approved 
it, and the same day appointed Dr. 
Schaeffer. 

An odd thing occurred during the debate 
above referred to. There was a violent 
snow and wind storm raging on the after- 
noon the fight was on in the House. In 
the midst of my speech a limb blown from 
a tree struck the electric wires and the 
lights went out in the Capitol building. I 
was frequently reminded for some time 
after this that I could do more than any 
other member, for “I had talked the lights 
out.” 

I had known Dr. Schaeffer for some 
years prior to 1893, but from that time on 
to his death he was one of the most inti- 
mate friends I had. I have done many 
favors in a small way for people, but never 
was one so fully appreciated as the piloting 
of that salary-increase bill. When he 
asked me “what he could do for me,” I 
said that I had but one favor to ask of him, 
and that was: “Keep Houck as Deputy 
State Superintendent, for there is a gen- 
eral impression around here that you will 
clean out of the Department all Republi- 
cans.” His reply was, “If Houck does not 
go until I discharge him he will never go.” 

Dr. Schaeffer came to Harrisburg as a 
Democrat, and so far as I knew had never 
done anything but vote that ticket from a 
political viewpoint. The office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction is non-polit- 
ical, but why six Republican Governors re- 
appointed him every four years many 
people could not understand. In 1896 Dr. 
Schaeffer refused to go with the Bryan 
Democracy on the free-silver issue. That 
does not mean that each succeeding Gover- 
nor re-appointed him for reasons that were 
at all partisan. Far from it. The reason 
they did so was the fact that he had made 
good in advancing the public school system 
of Pennsylvania to a higher standard than 
perhaps any other State. His twenty-six 
years as head of the Educational Depart- 
ment of a great State were hard years of 
toil, criticism, opposition, and bitter attacks 
from all sides. Whenever the system was 
attacked in the weakest point, Dr. Schaeffer 
felt that it was a personal. attack. 

The biennial legislative investigation 
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that cropped up at every session of the 
Legislature, to investigate the public school 
system of the State, Dr. Schaeffer felt in 
later years was a drive at him. His big, 
robust frame carried a heavy load, and his 
sensitive heart could not endure the strain 
any longer. Some of his predecessors were 
great men, but none will be known to fu- 
ture generations for doing greater work 
than was done in the six and a half terms 
(twenty-six years) allotted to Dr. Schaef- 
fer as a great leader of popular education 
throughout the United States. 

Personally, I never met anyone who had 
a more charming personality than Dr. 
Schaeffer. He was optimistic, and saw the 
humor as well as the tragedy in life, ever 
cheerful and always gracious and most con- 
siderate for those with whom he came in 
contact; a Christian gentleman, whose re- 
ward can well be summed up—“ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 

The schools of the State were closed on 
the day of the funeral at 3 o'clock, the 
hour when the funeral services were held. 

Deputy State Supt. C. D. Koch has been 
made Acting Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, by order of Governor Sproul, 
until such time as a successor is appointed 
to serve for the unexpired term of Dr. 
Schaeffer. Professor Koch was for a num- 
ber of years one of the High School Inspee- 
tors of the Department, and was named by 
Dr. Schaeffer as Deputy Superintendent to 
succeed the late William M. McNeal. 

The death of Doctor Schaeffer, who for 
more than a quarter of a century had been 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, says the Philadelphia Ledger, “ re- 
moves a man from public life who repre- 
sented a determining epoch in our educa- 
tional development. Dying in the harness, 
as he no doubt wished to die, playing his 
part, despite his three score years and ten, 
in a way that might have been impossible 
even to a younger man, Doctor Schaeffer, 
both in his executive capacity and as an 
expert in the philosophy of education, had 
a firm grip on the practical essentials that 
make a department of education worth 
while and made the schools of the state 
stand for something more than mere fad- 
dism. He carried his doctrine of an en- 
lightened common sense all over the state, 
and, for that matter, all over the country, 
being easily one of the best known of the 
state educational executives. He knew his 
own state better than most men, understood 
its point of view, and was sympathetic with 
those things for which the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania stands in tradition, racial 
strains and physical accomplishments. This 
gave him unique position and makes his 
passing 2 matter of more than ordinary 
concern.” 
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Fifty-three years ago, when we went 
upon The School Journal with Dr. Bur- 
rowes, he said “You must quit teaching 
night school, I don’t want to write your 
obituary.” We laughed, and though I had 
not been willing to quit the high school the 
year before, when he wished me to do so, J 
did quit the night school at this time. Fifty 
years ago he died.—Since then Henry C. 
Hickok, J. P. Wickersham, E. E. Higbee, 
and now Nathan C. Schaeffer. What men 
they were, every man of them! What 
work they did! What light and life rayed 
out from them! And we knew them all! 

We look about the pleasant room in 
which we write, and think “If these men 
sat here to-night at their ease, in the ma- 
turity of their powers, and Thaddeus Stev- 
ens with them who saved for them the 
school law of Samuel Breck in 1835, whaz 
a goodly company they would be!” Could 
Pennsylvania bring together out of the last 
hundred years another half-dozen men 
whose lives have meant so much to millions 
gone, and other millions now alive, and in- 
creasing millions yet unborn? Education 
is our most important interest, and we have 
had large men, men of vision, as our 
leaders. 


TRIBUTE AND SUGGESTION. 








PLANT TREES IN MEMORY OF HENRY HOUCK 
AND DR, SCHAEFFER, 





E have received this tribute to Dr. 
Schaeffer from Mr. J. L. Rockey, 
of the Department of Internal Affairs, at 
Harrisburg, and gladly give it place in 
these columns. Plant trees, plant trees to 
perpetuate our grateful memory of these 
good men gone. Says Mr. Rockey: 
“Through the death of Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer there has been removed from the 
educational circles of the state a figure of 
remarkably strong personality. Nearly 
every characteristic he possessed gave evi- 
dence of striking individuality which 
greatly endeared him to his co-laborers. 
His character was so strong and his pur- 
pose so apparent that his line of action 
could always be seen clearly and distinctly. 
Modestly, and even with humility, he per- 
formed his allotted duties, having, I think, 
full consciousness of his ability to do them 
well, but losing sight of himself because of 
an overshadowing purpose to benefit his 
fellow-man. Praise was not withheld from 
him, but, as much of the compensation of 
the minister and the teacher is based upon 
appreciation, he was made happy by the 
thought that others could say that he had 
aided them in their aspiration for greater 
good or excellence. His friendships for 





those having motives and purposes similar 
to his own were strong and constant, being 
like unto the ties between brothers. Espe- 
cially strong was his friendship for the 
still lamented Henry Houck. He delighted 
to dwell on his many good traits and ex- 
tolled his virtues whenever he had oppor- 
tunity. At his request to aid him, we 
gathered material for a booklet of tributes 
which might be cherished as “In Memo- 
riam” of that friend and fellow educator. 
The task assumed was a work of love 
which we performed cheerfully. When it 
was completed he expressed his approba- 
tion and delight, saying, “It is fine and 
very appropriate. Every utterance in the 
booklet is the simple expression of truth 
about him.” And then he added, after a 
pause, and with a shade of sadness in his 
voice, “But who do you think will say 
such fine things of us, after we are gone?” 
My reply was that we have little concern 
about that, and so it was dismissed from 
my mind. The booklet was widely circu- 
lated and was appreciated by the friends of 
education everywhere, as a worthy tribute 
from friends to one who had first retired 
from service. 

“ After a time, when I saw him again, 
I could not fail tg notice the absence of his 
usual buoyant spirits. He“appeared some- 
what depressed and had become introspec- 
tive. More of his beloved co-laborers had 
been called by death, and the future seemed 
to lead through vistas of sorrow. But he 
would not relinquish his usual occupation 
and his great heart warmly urged him to 
yet stronger efforts, because there was so 
much to do, and life is brief. Hence when 
the summons reached him his life-work 
was still well in hand. He never shirked 
a duty, and was a dependable guardian of 
whatever was entrusted to him. 

“ Sorrowfully I learned the tidings of his 
death and ‘mourned because of his worth 
and the sundering of most pleasant asso- 
ciations. Then came the conviction that 
upon me might be imposed the duty of pay- 
ing tribute to him, even as to our mutual 
friend, Dr. Henry Houck. Again I look 
upon it as a task of love, but fear improper 
performance, for nothing one can say of 
him can be said too well. What better 
tribute can I give than his own words, 
somewhat paraphrased: “No one can fully 
estimate the significance of a public career 
extending over a long period of years, and 
the services which a genuine educator like 
Henry Houck renders in his day and gen- 
eration.” 

“T am sure his good works will follow 
him, clearly attesting their beneficence, 
even unto future generations. Such devo- 
tion as he gave to his life work, and such 
service as he rendered to promote the 
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cause of education, cannot, in the provi- 
dence of God, be forgotten. 

“But we should be actively helpful in 
perpetuating such remembrance. The sug- 
gestion, in the Houck “In Memoriam,” by 
Dr. Corson—that trees be planted far and 
wide to perpetuate his memory—was 
heartily approved by Dr. Schaeffer as Su- 
perintendent of Schools. But the exigen- 
cies of the war prevented him from urging 
attention to it last year. It was his pur- 
pose to do so this season, as I learned from 
one of my last conversations with him. He 
meant fully to impress the importance of 
such action upon the schools of the Com- 
monwealth, and was hopeful that if the 
custom were once established it would be 
long perpetuated, not only as a memorial 
to Dr. Houck, but for the embellishment 
of many barren school yards. Deferred 
movements have sometimes led to most 
definite results. May we not hope for such 
action now? Let us plant these memoriai 
trees for Dr. Schaeffer along with Henry 
Houck. In life they were happily asso- 
ciated. Let us aid in making their mem- 
ories inseparable, honoring ourselves and 
them perpetually through such trees.” 


ee 
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GOOD FRIEND OF THE SCHOOLS. 


WHAT IS SAID BY GOVERNOR SPROUL IN HIS 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 











ENNSYLVANIANS have ever been 
proud of their public schools, and it is 
always more or less of a shock when we 
are forced to contemplate the statistics 
which show that Pennsylvania is not in the 
foremost rank among the States in the gen- 
eral efficiency of its school system. While 
the standards by which such things are 
measured are not always practical and the 
authorities quoted are by no means infal- 
lible, it is, nevertheless, a fact that popular 
education in Pennsylvania is not so highly 
developed as it is in some other places. 
This is not as it should be, and the direct 
practical remedy is expressed in the need 
of more money for school purposes and a 
better, more up-to-date school organization. 
The State of Pennsylvania appropriates 
more to the support of its public schools 
than any other State, but it does not give 
more per capita than any other State. 
While the funds voted by the Legislature 
from the State Treasury are generous, the 
total sum raised in the State through local 
taxation is materially lower than in several 
others among the better organized States 
in the Union. 
The question of the compensation of 
teachers has become a serious one and the 
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general movement for better pay for these 
deserving public servants has the support 
of everyone who has given the matter 
any thought. One of the propositions ad- 
vanced demands a horizontal increase of 
twenty-five per cent. in teachers’ salaries 
at the sole expense of the State,.and would 
provide for a direct appropriation of the 
required amount from the State Treasury. 
Of course, this is not practicable for many 
reasons, the first and principal one of which 
is that such a plan would take so large a 
proportion of the total revenues of the 
State, available or obtainable, that there 
would be little left for any of the other ac- 
tivities of the Government. I do not be- 
lieve, moreover, that an arbitrary increase 
of a fixed percentage upon all salaries is 
what is most needed. My opinion is firmly 
fixed that in the case of the underpaid pri- 
mary teacher and the rural teacher, the in- 
crease should be upon a much higher per- 
centage than that to be allowed the better 
paid instructors in the upper grades and 
in the richer communities. Not that there 
is not need of increase all along the line, 
but we must give immediate relief where 
the need is greatest. There are many hun- 
dreds of teachers working in Pennsylvania 
at the pittance of $315 a year, and there 
are between eleven and twelve thousand 
teachers who receive annually $500 or less. 
This is not a living wage for anyone and 
especially not for a person who is expected 
to lead a dignified and refined life and to 
set an example in the community. 

Practically every improvement which has 
been made in our common school system 
has been the result of mandatory legisla- 
tion, and it will take more enactments of 
this same kind to establish a new scale of 
salaries, or at least minimum salaries, and 
such other conditions as may be needed. 
The State will help generously with an in- 
creased bounty to the school districts but 
the State cannot do it all. Increased ap- 
propriation made this year must be accom- 
panied with provisions for the local appli- 
cation of the money in salary increases and 
some method should be worked out for the 
particular assistance of those districts 
which already have a high tax rate for 
school purposes based upon a fair assess- 
ment. The child in the most remote town- 
ship. is just as valuable to the State and 
should receive the same benefits as the 
child in the most favored city. 

There are many avenues for extension 
and improvement in our educational sys- 
tem, to reach our adult illiterates, the posi- 
tion of Pennsylvania in regard to this con- 
dition not being flattering to our self- 
esteem; to provide vocational education, a 
necessary corollary to our marvelous indus- 
trial development; to teach our backward 
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- ones and the unfortunate, to help in Amer- 


icanizing our foreign-born, and to help in 
giving our maimed heroes from our nation’s 
battles, and our industrial victims, a chance 
to learn to be self-sustaining and con- 
tented. Some of these matters might best 
be handled by the Department of Labor 
and Industry and others, perhaps, by the 
reorganized Committee of National De- 
fense, but in all of them the Department 
of Public Instruction should have a hearty, 
broad-visioned interest. 


— 
—p— 


PLANT THE LONG-LIVED TREE. 








HE Spring Arbor Day is coming. The 

advice of the Scotch farmer to his 

son, “ Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, 

Jock,” is always in order. It will be grow- 

ing when you are sleeping, and, it may be, 

a blessing long after your dead. Plant the 
tree! 

Dr. George F. Mull sends us a fine thing 
from a book, “Out of the Silences,” by 
Mary E. Waller, that he and Mrs. Mull 
have been reading with enjoyment. He 
says, “It is a good book, interesting and 
well written, with some very beautiful pas- 
sages, and a firm grip upon the eternal 
verities. Here is a bit of 400-year life his- 
tory compressed into a page of print with 
the end suggesting the pathos of tragedy: 

“For two hundred, three hundred, yes, 
four hundred years, the elements of earth, 
air, water, and sunshine were undergoing 
in Mother Nature’s vast alembic various 
chemical changes to produce the Big Woods 
of the North Star State. 

“ How slowly, how patiently she wrought 
—that Great Mother! With what age-long 
thrift she deepened and enriched the soil 
for seedling pine and oak, for birch and 
balsam, spruce and ash. Nothing was too 
small for her to utilize: a drop of freezing 
water, a tiny lichen, earthworm, fallen leaf, 
bone of bird, of beast, of man—nothing so 
insignificant she might disregard its instru- 
mentality. 

“With what cunning she stored her still 
waters in swamp and shallow, pond and 
lake. With what artisanship she grooved 
the channels for her running waters— 
thread and trickle and streamlet, rill, rivu- 
let and river. 

“How her centuries of sunshine drew 
the stem of seedling-pine ever upward, the 
while its roots bored ever deeper, seeking 
the provident under-surface water ! 

“The Great Mother patiently bided her 
time. Thirty years; the seedling’s stem is 
six inches through. Fifty years; the young 
tree measures three feet in circumference. 
A man, loving it, may encircle it with his 
arms. One hundred years; the stately 





shaft reaches eighty feet into the blue, and 
is two feet in diameter at the height of a 
man’s breast. It has seen the passing of 
three generations of mankind. 

“Four hundred years; the noble bole is 
six feet through at the butt. Its magnif- 
icent crown tops the northern forests. 
Four hundred years in the making! How 
patiently the Great Mother has bided her 
time. In a day the hand of man lays low 
the glory of her workmanship.” 





OUR FORESTRY WORK. 





F OUR million American trees will grow 

in France to replace the destruction 
of war—three trees for every Frenchman 
who was killed in battle. I learn, says 
Girard, from that veteran forester, Dr. J. 
T. Rothrock, that Pennsylvania will itself 
do some tall tree planting this Spring. 
And when the doctor talks of a tree you 
listen to him respectfully as one who 
knows it from root to branch and just as 
you would hearken to Rockefeller if he 
spoke to you about a dollar, or to Carnegie 
if he volunteered to discuss a steel ingot. 
The Commonwealth itself owns a little 
more than a million acres of forest. There 
are eight times as much more which the 
State does not own. It is planned to plant 
this Spring seven million trees. Big as that 
seems to be it is still not a tree for every 
acre of woods in the State. Colonel 
Graves, who commanded the 9000 Amer- 
ican foresters who served in France during 
the war, says these troops will come back 
home far better woodsmen than they were 
before. They learned something of the 
science of forestry in France, where tree 
culture started to be a science centuries 
ago, in the days of Charlemagne. And 
care of the woods is something our people 
can afford to learn, because last year the 
American lumbermen cut down over sev- 
enty million trees. 


a 


ARBOR DAY SIXTY-NINE. 


ise call of Governor Sproul to plant 
long-lived native trees as living me- 
morials to our fallen soldiers on the coming 
Spring Arbor Day should and will be heard 
and heeded in all parts of Pennsylvania. 
What more fitting memorial than a noble 
tree named in honor of the worthy dead! 
The Governor urges also the restoration 
of the forests in which direction our For- 
estry Bureau at Harrisburg has already 
done much good work with large promise 
for the future of the State—and the care 
and conservation and increase of our fail- 
ing water supply, our springs and streams 
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and rivers, for ourselves and for coming 
generations. 

He has named April 11th and April 25th, 
so that there may be choice in planting, of 
a day named that is best suited to this or 
that locality. All days at certain seasons 
are good for the planting of trees. But 
that named by the Governor of the State, 
under authority of the Legislature, chal- 
lenges attention as other days do not. 

Since 1885, when Governor Pattison and 
State Supt. E. E. Higbee put this day 
formally upon the State Calendar in the 
first memorable observance of it at the 
State Normal School at Millersville, thirty- 
four years have passed, and we have had 
our Spring and Fall arbor days each year— 
that in the Spring named by the Governor 
of the State and in the Fall by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction—with 
fruit and shade and timber trees, vines and 
shrubs, etc., planted year by year on sixty- 
eight of these appointed days! It has aided 
in keeping the thought of such planting in 
the public mind, and we have little doubt 
that trees are growing by hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps by millions, that, but for 
this good day, would never have been 
planted. Long live Arbor Day! 


siti 
< 





The annual school report of Dr. Schaeffer 
in the January number of the Journal—the 
last he will ever make, having written 
nearly one-third of these eighty-four an- 
nual State reports—shows the number of 
School districts of the State to be 2,588, 
Schools 42,067, County Superintendents 66, 
Assistant County Superintendents 83, Dis- 
trict Superintendents 130, male teachers 
7,818, female teachers 36,515, average sal- 
ary of male teachers per month $79.78, fe- 
male teachers per month $57.68, whole 
number of pupils enrolled 1,514,584, aver- 
age number of pupils in daily attendance 
1,227,921; average length of school term in 
months 8.76; cost of school houses, build- 
ing, renting, etc., $11,101,634; teachers’ 
wages, $31,623,303; cost of text-books $1,- 
128,958; total expenditures $69,261,096; 
regular appropriation to common schools 
for the school year ending July 2, 1917, 
$7,410,759. 


In the death of Prof. W. W. Osborn, the 
city of Altoona loses a man who did good 
work as a teacher for more than sixty 
years. He was probably the oldest teacher 
in the State. The resolutions of regret of 
the Altoona Principals’ Association record 
their respect and reverence for the life he 
led and for their association with him. 
“He served the State as a teacher for 
more than sixty years, a period of service 
which few men hope to render. Most of 
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this time his labors were in the city of Al- © 
toona, the last twenty-five years as prin- 
cipal of the Jefferson School. The city is 
full of his former pupils; and many others 
have gone forth into the uttermost parts of 
the country, who sat under his instruction 
and who remember gratefully the thor- 
oughness of his teaching and the kindness 
of his disposition. He was keen of ob- 
servation in discerning the character of his 
teachers and his pupils, and skilled in the 
management of his schools. As a principal 
he was wise and conservative, and in the 
Principals’ Association his judgment and 
his leadership were considered safe always. 
With his many friends and former pupils 
we mourn his death.” 





THE Executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association had 
an interesting meeting in the Department 
of Public Instruction at the call of Pres- 
ident F. E. Downes on Saturday, March 
8th. Two sessions were held. Another 
meeting of this committee in conference 
with the Presidents of the Departments will 
be called towards the end of May at Har- 
risburg. 





THE meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education 
Association held in Chicago from Febru- 
ary 24th to March Ist, was a memorable 
gathering of the leading school men of the 
country. Pennsylvania was well repre- 
sented. The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held 
June 29 to July 5 in Milwaukee. 


“Old Folks at Home is the title of a 
highly interesting paper read by my friend, 
Dr. George Morris Philips, of West Ches- 
ter, before the County Historical Society, 
says Girard in a recent issue of the Phila- 
delphia Press. The population of West 
Chester is 13,000, and there are living in 
that town three persons who are over 100 
years old. Mrs. Ann Eliza Hastings is the 
oldest and she will be 106 on March 24. 
Dr. Jesse C. Green was Io1 last December, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Pierce Yerkes had her 
100th birthday last July. There are twenty 
persons in West Chester who are more than 
go years old, and I believe Doctor Philips 
is justified in the claim that this beautiful 
town holds the American record for long- 
lived people. Mrs. Hastings and Dr. Green 
and Mrs. Yerkes can all remember the 
death of every President of the United 
United States except Washington. In 
studying the lives of these twenty nonagen- 
arians or centenarians, Doctor Philips says 
that the use of tea, coffee and tobacco had 
apparently produced no ill-effects upon 
health. And all of them were workers who 
didn’t worry. 











